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KNOW YOUR STATE—KNOW YOUR STATE GAME COMMISSION 
“1 IN THIS ISSUE 7 
>| Pennsylvania Week—September 26 to October 2 
a Pennsylvania Week, now an established celebration following the tremendous success 
of last year’s event, has been proclaimed by Governor James H. Duff for the week of 
a * September 26th. Appropriately, it comes at a time of year when the scenic wonders 
‘ bs of our State are at their finest, when crisp autumnal air reawakens vitality in both 
a body and soul, and when a waning harvest season brings new insight into the richness 
. THE JOHN M. See 
( PHILLIPS MEMORIAL Designed to better acquaint both citizens of the Commonwealth as well as all Americans 
with the true values of Pennsylvania’s recreational, industrial, agricultural, and social 
x life, this one week of the year affords unlimited possibilities to review the accomplish- 


ments and achievements of all those who work and play in the Keystone State. Not 
a publicity scheme, not a promotional campaign nor a time for gloating, Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA'S FIRST JR. Week is rather a time to take stock, to concentrate our thoughts on the activities and 
CONSERVATION SCHOOL life of our own communities and our own role in the American scene. 

Coming in the post-vacation and pre-hunting period, it enables sportsmen, particularly, 

By C. W. Stoddart to become better acquainted with the Game Commission, its workers, and its work. 

Many of the Commission’s officers will be able to attend meetings and public gatherings 

* for the express purpose of discussing Commission programs both on a local and state- 

wide basis. More than 200 conservation officers stand ready to serve in making the 1948 

Pennsylvania Week even more of a success than the initial celebration held last year. 

EXPLORING THE CAVERNS They are intimately acquainted with the wildlife wonders of Pennsylvania and will 
By James P. H ayes be proud to further your understanding of our rich heritage of natural resources. 

Moreover, Pennsylvania Week affords an unequaled opportunity of discovering lands 

x set aside forever to insure Pennsylvanians a place to hunt. One hundred and ninety- 


five State Game Lands aggregating more than 857,000 acres in 63 counties are owned 
by you and are being managed for your benefit. Surely, those in your vicinity deserve 
THE PENNSYLVANIA your attention during Pennsylvania Week as well as during the rest of the year. We 
MAMMAL SURVEY feel visits to State Game Lands will convince both hunters and non-hunters alike that 

; y a very black conservation past has been at least redeemed in part. 

By Neil D. Richmond Thus, we urge you to make it a point in late September to know your Game Protector, 
your State Game Lands, your Game Farms, your wildlife. Then, in every week of the 
* year, it will be possible for you to appreciate your State’s sports afield and the efforts 
being made to conserve and perpetuate our natural heritage. In knowledge there is 
power and in that knowledge there lies the hope for the future of this Commonwealth 


| LEARN ABOUT BEAR and this nation. 
HUNTING 


By Fred Staley THE FARMERS LIKE FRIENDS, TOO 


* This is election year and every town hall and picnic ground, as well as every radio 
studio, will resound with the oratorical efforts of candidates and electioneers for public 
office, high and low. 
TIME FOR RESOURCES This is the time of year for another campaign which involves some “politicing” but 
INVENTORY in which set speeches are unnecessary. 
f It is the campaign every sportsman should make to insure himself a place to hunt this 
By Fairfield Osborn fall. You won’t be seeking votes in doing this but at the same time it may involve a bit 
of “politicing” and certainly the exercise of considerable diplomacy. Coupled with the 
x campaign to secure hunting rights for yourself, there is another activity which goes 
hand in hand. This is the effort to create better relationships between the farmer or 
landowner and all your fellow-sportsmen. 


KNOW YOUR GAME The reason the farmer is usually rather “gun-shy” of the “city sportsman” lies on 
LANDS the doorstep of the “city sportsman” himself. Farmers, as a rule, are friendly folks. 

They welcome visitors and like to chat with “fellows from town” who may have a 

x different slant on things. Most of them are hunters themselves, but they don’t mind 


sharing their opportunities to hunt with gunners who conduct themselves as gentlemen 

and sportsmen. 

COVER One of our friends has unlimited hunting privileges in one of the best quail sections 
of the south simply because he donates books to a grange lending library after he has 




















"Pentesbeanta: Rail read them himself. Another friend belongs to an amateur “barber-shop quartet.” All 

Y are sportsmen and three or four times each year they put on a “song-fest” at the Farmer’s 

- Hunting" Union hall for the benefit of some community charity. These fellows all have hunting 

pee and fishing privileges on practically every acre in that vicinity. They’ve been “adopted.” 

ee BY Another group of “city sportsmen” gives a barbecue to the farmers of a certain community 

1; JACOB BATES ABBOTT just before opening day each year. And in that community there exists a very fine 

+ farmer-sportsman relationship, for mutual problems are freely discussed and each group 
ee leans over backwards to cooperate with the other. 

These are practical suggestions. After all, this whole life is a matter of give-and-take, 

ot Fhe but when it comes to hunting, quite a number of fellows who buy hunting licenses 

a seem to think it is all “take.” If you'll just “put” a little into the sport, you'll “take” 








] a lot more out of it—From an article by Henry P. Davis in the Remington News Letter 
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John M. Phillips, left, Pennsylvania’s “grand old man of conservation,” and Governor James H. Duff pose before the memorial dedicated 
near Glenhazel on Sunday, August 1, 1948. 
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THE JOHN M. 


N Sunday afternoon, August 1, near 

Glenhazel, Elk County, between 400 and 
500 persons witnessed the dedication of a 
monument commemorating the first purchase 
of State Game Lands in Pennsylvania and 
heard His Excellency, Governor James H. 
Duff, and other outstanding conservationists 
and State and Civic officials, pay tribute to 
Hon. John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, the man 
most instrumental in the development of 
Pennsylvania’s renowned public hunting 
grounds system. 

The monument was unveiled by Miss 
Mary Phillips Henry, eldest granddaughter 
of Mr. Phillips; the plaque was presented 
to the Commonwealth by Dr. Arthur W. 
Henn, Chairman, Memorial Committee of 
the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League; 
and was accepted by Hon. Ross L. Leffler, 
President of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, 

Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Member of the Commis- 
sion, who conceived and fostered the idea 
of the monument, was the Master of Cere- 
monies. Prominent speakers included the 
guest of honor himself; Hon. J. Hall Stack- 
pole, St. Marys, former member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and a son of the late Harry C. 
Stackpole, former member of the Game 
Commission; Hon. Herbert P. Sorg, Repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly from 
Elk County who introduced Governor Duff; 
His Excellency the Governor; and Mrs. 
John M. Phillips, wife of the “grand old 
man of conservation” whose remarks and 
sentiment won much acclaim from those 
assembled. 

Mrs. Phillips in acknowledging the plaud- 
its paid her husband in part said “I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to thank those who 
are responsible for this tribute, in the name 
of our family, of our children, our children’s 
children, and the whole clan. 

“Early in life I learned to love Mr. Phillip’s 
wildlife, and no woman could have lived 


with him if she hadn’t learned to love it. 
Conservation was an obsession—conservation, 
first, of the health and happiness of his fam- 
ily, and closely related to it the conserva- 
tion of God’s great gifts to us in the wild 
out-of-doors. 


“A friend gave us, as a wedding present, 
a picture called ‘Sanctuary,’ and it has 
hung over one of our mantels through the 
years. We have tried to make our home 
a sanctuary. I think along with Coleridge— 
who beautifully expressed his thoughts in 
the ‘Ancient Mariner’—‘He prayeth best who 
loveth best all things great and small’ and 
my prayer today is that as people pass by 
this great boulder with the significant Key- 
stone on it, and the words of dedication, that 
they in turn will resolve to dedicate their 
lives to make Pennsylvania a sanctuary and 
to take as their theme in life ‘conservation.’ ” 

In presenting the Plaque to the Common- 
wealth, Dr. Henn did so in behalf of all 
the sportsmen. Following his short, spirited 
address he introduced Hon. Ross L. Leffler, 
President of the Game Commission, who 
accepted the Plaque in behalf of the Com- 





Mrs. John M. Phillips 


PHILLIPS MEMORIAL 


monwealth. Said Commissioner Leffler: 

“Mr. Chairman, our Guest of Honor, the 
grandest man in conservation today, Your 
Excellency, the guests of honor, ladies and 
gentlemen: On behalf of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, it is a real pleasure to 
accept this magnificent tribute to that grand 
man, John M. Phillips. No individual of the 
United States of America has done more 
for the cause of conservation generally, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the 
Nation, than has he. 

“I consider it a real privilege to be classed 
among his friends, and for many years 
when problems have arisen in connection 
with the Game Commission I have gone to 
him for advice. The interest he has taken 
in our affairs has never waned throughout 
all of these years. 

“In commemorating the purchase of the 
first land in 1920, we embarked on a unique 
career so to speak. Of the original purchase 
a little over 6,000 acres were acquired with 
money saved out of current revenues. We 
now have 75c of your hunting license set 
aside for the purchase and maintenance of 
public shooting grounds and game refuges. 
Out of this fund, through the years since 
the passage of that Act in 1927, we have 
now acquired and are holding as a wilder- 
ness area—and I want to emphasize that be- 
cause there is no camping of any type, 
either permanent or temporary, permitted 
on game lands which are held inviolate for 
wildlife—are holding over 850,000 acres scat- 
tered in all but six counties. 

“In addition we have a series of wilder- 
ness lakes—and I use that term also ad- 
visedly—because they are dedicated to 
nesting and feeding grounds for the migra- 
tory birds which pass through our Com- 
monwealth. We have 46 lakes on the 850,- 
000 acres. So, we are very proud of this, 
and glad to have you here today as our 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S FIRST JUNIOR CONSERVATION SCHOOL 


HE first Junior Conservation School to be 

conducted in the State of Pennsylvania 
was held the week of July 4 to July 10 at 
the Civil Engineering Camp of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. This school was spon- 
sored by the South Central Division of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs in cooperation with the Department of 
Forests and Waters, the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, the Sanitary Water Board, the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, the Schools of En- 
gineering and Physical Education and Ath- 
letics of the-Pennsylvania State College, and 
Mr. G. Don Kepler, expert in outdoor living. 
’ Thirty-six boys averaging sixteen years of 
age attended the school. They represented 
six counties of the South Central Division 
and three other divisions of sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, namely, the Northeast, North- 
west, and Southern. The boys were selected 
by the local sportsmen’s clubs and $25 was 
charged for each boy. No special method of 
selection was used. Some clubs conducted 
written examinations in Nature activities, 
other clubs chose a boy interested in Con- 
servation work, or boys were selected by an 
appointed committee. Most of the boys had 
a definite interest in either hunting or fish- 


* Chairman, Planning Committee, Junior Con- 
servation School and Director of Extension, School 
of Physical Education and Athletics, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


By C. W. STODDART, JR. * 


ing, but were not aware of the importance of 
soil, water, and forests in their lives. The 
inter-relationship of all our resources was 
presented during the week. 





Cc. W. Stoddart, Jr. 


Aims and Purposes 


The Junior Conservation School is intended 
to train high school youth in Conservation 
Education. Its aim was to give the boys first- 
hand knowledge of our natural resources— 
soil, water, forests, and wildlife, and to show 
them the inter-relationships of these’ re- 
sources. 


To show them. how Conservation Clubs 
may be organized and to impart to the boys 
enough information to organize such a club 
in their school or community. 


To train our young citizens in conserva- 
tion methods so that more intelligent and 
wiser use of our resources may be achieved 
in the future. 


Program 


The program was widely diversified and 
captured the interest of all concerned. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the organiza- 
tions and individuals who contributed to its 
success. 


Numerous illustrated and field Jectures 
were given along with verbal instructions on 
many subjects. For example Mr. G. Don 
Kepler, a former Lieutenant Commander in 
the U. S. N. R. in charge of Survival Train- 
ing, told the boys about poisonous snakes, 
how to treat snake bite and the kind of pre- 
cautions to take in the woods. Poison ivy, 
oak, and sumac were also discussed. 
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Mr. Kepler also demonstrated methods of 
fire building and cooking, commenting on 
camp sanitation and pure water; how to 
make a fish line out of elm roots; how to get 
drinking water out of a grape vine; how to 
snare animals; and pointed out several edible 
plant foods. 

Mr. George Harvey of the State College 
School of Physical Education and Athletics 
taught fly-tying and methods of fishing. This 
program was extremely popular and more 
than 800 flies were tied during the week. 

The boys were taught how to identify birds 
and trees and learned about their inter- 
relationships from two research foresters— 
Messrs. Auganbaugh and Mickilitus. More 
than forty species of trees and plants were 
identified on one field trip. 

Groups of ten boys were taught how to cut 
a fire trail, actually doing the work with tools 
used in fighting forest fires. This instruction 
was capably furnished by Mr. Lightner, a 
forester, near Greenwood Furnace. 

The boys visited the Pleasant Gap Fish 
Hatchery where Mr. Gordon Trembly ex- 
plained fish culture and propagation to them; 
they also visited the bass hatchery on Spring 
Creek where they learned about the propa- 
gation of this popular game species, and were 
shown different kinds of insect life and 
stream larvae which constitute the diet of 
many species of fish. 

Lectures on firearms and woods safety 
were presented by Mr. Clinton Ganster who 
gave the boys a detailed account of the .22 
rifle which they later fired on the range. Mr. 
Smith, representative of Remington Arms, 
displayed several types of firearms. In this 
program he was assisted by Mr. Joseph A. 
Checklinski. 

An excellent demonstration of various 
traps, baits and “sure fire” methods of catch- 
ing furbearing and predatory animals was 
given by Mr. Arthur Logue. 

Mr. Henry Warner, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, discussed the soil, methods of con- 
serving it, its importance to fish and game 
as well as agriculture, etc. 

The last day of the program was spent in 
firing on the range. The group was divided 


Game Protector Clint Ganster instructing the conservation campers 


in proper firearm handling. 
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Outdoor living for American boys requires 
Plenty of this wholesome “chow.” 


into three relays of 12 boys each. Those 
which were not firing met with my humble 
self and suggestions and criticism of the 
week’s program were discussed. There were 
many constructive ideas which will prove 
very helpful in the organization of future 
Junior Conservation Schools, it being hoped 
that each boy will organize such a club. For 
this purpose an outline of a Conservation 
Manual, which is being written, was given to 
each boy. All were enthusiastic about it and 
felt it would be a real guide for club work. 

The final banquet was held Friday evening. 
Dean Hammond, of the School of Engineer- 
ing, was chairman. He called upon Dr. P. F. 
English, Wildlife Management expert, who 
spoke briefly about the work in this field. 
Mr. Merrill Merritts, president of the South 
Central Division, congratulated the boys on 
their fine work and the interest shown. Dean 
Schott, of the School of Physical Education 
and Athletics, spoke and commended the 
Conservation Education Program, calling the 
group “Pioneers” in a movement which he 
predicted would grow rapidly in the future. 

The last speaker was Mr. Seth Gordon, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game 


\ 
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Commission. He told the group that such a 
school had been discussed many years before 
but no one had taken the initiative to go 
ahead and plan and operate it. Mr. Gordon 
spoke on Conservation of Wildlife and Con- 
servation’s importance in our life. He then 
awarded the prizes to the winners of the rifle 
firing contest. Each boy fired from the four 
positions, and a possible score of 400 could 
be made. The winner, Edward Henry from 
Martinsburg, Pa., and sponsored by the Mar- 
tinsburg Sportsmen’s Assn., fired 360 out of 
400. Robert Benner of Roaring Spring spon- 
sored by the Shawnee Conservation Club, 
was second with 328, and Jess Moore, spon- 
sored by the Northwest Division, was third 
with 319. Sets of bird charts and subscrip- 
tions to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS were 
prizes. Other prizes were given to the 10th, 
15th, 25th, 30th, 35th places, and a consola- 
tion prize which was awarded to John Pear- 
son, who was sponsored by the Altoona 
Wildlife Conservation Club. He received a 
box of .22 long rifle ammunition and targets. 


Camp was broken Saturday morning. The 
tents were taken down, folded, and stored. 
Parents started arriving around 9:30 and by 
early afternoon most of the boys were home- 
ward bound. 


They were given notebooks and pencils 
and asked to keep a record of their activities. 
No examination was given, the hope being 
that the boy would take back to his spon- 
soring organization a report of the week’s 
activities, and that he would also report to 
the County organization. 


When the boys enrolled, most of them had 
definite interests in either hunting or fishing, 
but before they left, many began to get a 
broader. picture of the conservation of soil, 
water, forests, and wildlife. 


The chairman wishes to express his thanks 
to all who so ably assisted with the Junior 
Conservation School, especially the following 
planning associates: 

Mr. O. Ben Gipple and Mr. William Smith, 
Department of Forests and Waters—Forestry 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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On the firing line! 
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Each boy fired from four positions and aimed 


at a possible score of 400. 
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INCE earliest times the caverns beneath 

the earth’s surface have held for men 
a fascination second only to the attraction 
of the heavens. And while the sky repre- 
sented freedom and light, caves symbolized 
mystery and darkness. So we truned our 
attentions heavenward, away from the dread 
underground. 

Only in recent years have we considered 
the sciences of earth. One such science 
is geology. Another is speleology, or “the 
science of caves.” It was this latter study 
which gave rise to the most recent in- 
novation—spelunking, or cave prospecting 
for sport. 

Basically, the difference between a spele- 
ologist and a spelunker is of purpose. While 
speleologists are concerned strictly with the 
science of caves, spelunkers, being amateurs, 
find various reasons for their interest. Natural 
history studies, geological inclinations or, 
often, merely the morbid sport of exploring 
the underground are reasons enough to 
bring spelunkers to caves. 

For naturalists, the mysterious darkness 
beyond cave entrances offers more than 
morbid fascination. Inside dwell creatures 
not to be found above the earth. Blind 
fish, white worms, unusual flora, all are a 
part of this amazing subterranean world. 
Few cave insects bear much resemblance io 
bugs inhabiting the upper world. They seem 
a species apart, like creatures from another 
planet. 

Some animals are found in caves, mostly 
near the entrances. These include bears, 
skunks, racoons and opossums. Few of the 
higher animals establish permanent residence 
in caves, however, and when encountered 
there are usually just visiting. 

One exception is the bat, a confirmed 
cave-dwelling mammal. Great numbers of 
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these curious bird-animals may be found 
in caverns, especially during the winter 
when they are hibernating. Of all cave 
creatures, none are better equipped for 
underground life than bats. Although 
possessing poor vision, their flights are aided 
by an increased sensitivity to sound. As 
they flutter through the dark chambers, 
their squeaks and wing vibrations are 
reflected back from the walls, letting the 
bats know their positions and thereby pre- 
venting collisions. 


It is always interesting to come across 
bats in caves. When disturbed, they swish 
through the chambers in great excitement, 
squeaking and making the air tremble to 
the vibrations of their wings. These little 
haunters of belfries and odd crannies are 
much a part of underground life, lending 
an air of spookiness to the already fan- 
tastic surroundings. 

Perhaps it is this very ghostliness which 
attracts some spelunkers. The atmosphere 

(Continued on Page 21) 


Spelunkers prepare to enter a cave. 
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(Second in a Series on Federal Aid Projects) 


N July 1946, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 

mission, with the aid of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds, began an inventory of the mam- 
mal resuorces of the Commonwealth. The 
northwestern portion of the state was chosen 
as the initial work area since that section of 
Pennsylvania is one of the most varied both 
in its topography and in its land use. 

The objectives of this survey as stated in 
the work plan of the poject are: “To obtain 
practical management information on the 
mammals of the Commonwealth, with partic- 
ular reference to life history, ecology, species 


range, abundance, habitat preference, effects 
of land use on populations, and economic 
importance.” 

To meet these objectives a great variety of 
information must be gathered. To know the 
“life history” of an animal is to know the 
answers to such questions as how long does 
it live? how many litters of young does it 
bear in a single year? how many young in 
each litter? what does it eat? what eats it? 

“Ecology” is the study of the animal’s 
relationship to its environment. For ex- 
ample: what effect do the deer have upon 


Photo by Karl Maslowski 


Ecological knowledge of all animals, pate of species such as this gray fox, 
e 


is highly important to the planning of any wildli 


management program. 


the woods in which they live? What effect 
do the deer have upon other animals in the 
woods? 

To determine “species range” involves find- 
ing out how many kinds of animals there are 
in Pennsylvania, and how they are distrib- 
uted throughout the state. Some animals 
occur more or less uniformly over the entire 
state; others occur only in the northern 
counties, or at high altitudes, or are other- 
wise restricted in their range. 

To define the “habitat preference” of an 
animal it is necessary to determine the type 
of cover or conditions that are the peculiar 
requirements of the species. For example, 
the habitat of the muskrat is marshland or 
stream margins. This is an important phase 
of an animal’s ecology and although the gen- 
eral habitat requirements for many animals 
are known, there is a real need for more in- 
formation on the exact habitat requirements 
of game and furbearers. 

For instance, how much can a habitat be 
changed by man without destroying the de- 
sired wildlife in it? For the animals that 
apparently live in a wide variety of cover 
types or situations we need to know which 
of these situations is the most desirable. We 
know that squirrels live in forests, that their 
normal habitat is wooded areas, but we do 
not know what type of forest, what com- 
bination of kinds and sizes of trees are best 
suited. to a maximum squirrel population. 
This kind of information is the basis of 
modern game management and is summed 
up by the statement that “given the right 
food and cover most wild animals will in- 
crease to the desired abundance.” The “right 
food and cover” obviously varies with the 
animal, and further varies with the part of 
the country in which the animal occurs. 

Just how “abundant” is any particular 


(Continued on Page 26) 








ABOUT BEAR HUNTING 


By Fred O. Staley 


OUTDOOR STORY CONTEST 
SECOND PRIZE AWARD 


WENT bear hunting once. Up in Bear 

Meuntain Chuck Norton had the use of a 
cabin near the Little Loyalsock Creek and 
invited me. 

I was filled with youthful enthusiasm. It 
was my first hunting trip. Of course, I did 
not know then that bear hunters are queer 
people. But I learned. 

Mortification filled me when toward dusk 
of the first day I missed a bear. Chuck did 
not rib me. He just said it was time to go to 
the cabin; he had some beads to hang. 

I did not know what he was takling about. 
But I learned. 

I sat brooding before the fireplace that 
night. 

“Come,” said Chuck, “do not let the weight 
of the beads drive you to despondency! 
What was it the Governor of North Carolina 
said to the Governor of South Carolina?” 

“I did not know,” I said. But I learned. 

The second morning Chuck sang happily 
as we left the cabin: 

“A-hunting we will go 
A-hunting we will go 
And what care we 
For the bears we see 
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We'll have a good time, we know.” 

I did not feel like singing. 

worried about getting my bear. Maybe I 

tried too hard. Anyway, I missed again. 
Chuck bounced through the snow. 


“My ears,” he said, “are not what they 
were, but did I hear the crack of a rifle?” 


“You did,” I said. 

“What has become of the body?” 

“There is no body,” I replied bitterly. 

“You will be cold tomorrow,” said Chuck 

I looked at him curiously. 

“Fellow gets very cold in the mountains,” 
he said, “without a shirt tail.” 

I did not know what he meant. 
learned. 

On the morning of the last day, we climbed 
to the mountain top. Chuck sat down on a 
stump. It was the same stump he had sat 
on for two days. . 

“Why,” I asked, “do you sit here?” 

“Because I like to sit here,” said Chuck. 


I was too 


But I 




















And he sat there, .until I, weary from tramp- 
ing, joined him. 

“Had enough exercise?” he asked. “Then 
go down below there, sit on that stump and 
wait. Any bear that’s damn fool enough to 
be shot, will come and ask for it.” 

I could not understand this. But I learned. 

I sat. I waited. Suddenly the head of a 
black bear rose out of the laurel. I lifted 
my gun. My fingers trembled on the trigger. 
Just as I fired, he got my wind and darted 
away. 

I did not feel like talking to Chuck. 

“You goof!” he said. “You couldn’t hit 
a bear if he fell on you!” 


“I did not like the tone of that last re- , 


mark,” I said. 
Chuck grinned. “You take bear hunting 
seriously,” he said. “Let’s track him.” 
We tracked him. Down the mountain to 
the Little Loyalsock Creek where we lost 
him. Chuck started down the creek, but I 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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TIME FOR RESOURCES INVENTORY 


By FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President, New York Zoological Society 


UPPOSE your radio blared forth today 

the news that a great new continent 
has been discovered—billions of acres of 
unspoiled land, rich in forests, grasslands, 
mineral deposits, wildlife, and deep, clean- 
running rivers. An air survey has indi- 
cated that there is no equivalent area in the 
world so completely fitted to become the 
home of millions of prosperous, well-fed, 
happy people. This new land belongs to no 
one but a few thousand scattered and for 
the most part nomadic peoples. It stands 


President, Conservation Foundation 
Author, “Our Plundered Planet” 


there for the taking—a great untouched 
stock of natural living resources. 

One cannot help but wonder, should such 
a phenomenon be possible whether the hu- 
man race would make the same mistakes in 
“conquering” a vast new land area that we 
Americans have made in “harnessing Nature” 
in these United States. 

Less than five centuries ago Columbus 
brought home to Europe the greatest news 
flash of all time. Even so, more than a 
hundred years were to pass before a thin 
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Time To Take An Inventory of Our Pantry 


fringe of colonists was permanently estab- 


_ lished along our Atlantic coast and a few 


scattered Spanish outposts had found root 
in what is now California. Over two cen- 
turies more elapsed before the “winning of 
the West”, and the actual settlement of the 
Great Plains did not take place until a few 
short decades ago. Im these really recent 
years we truly began to roll. 

These general facts are cited for the pur— 
pose of reminding us that it took some time 
as human history goes for the pressure of 
population to carry our people into the 
great interior of our country. Only a little 
while ago our resources seemed limitless. 
Land was cheap. Virgin timber was free for 
the cutting. Rich grazing lands stretched 
away beyond the horizon. The history of 
many a pioneer family starts with the strip- 
ping of a farm in Maine or Connecticut, a 
move to Ohio, on to Iowa and off across the 
plains to the Great West—leaving a trial of 
spoilation and waste. 

In the colonization of a great new con- 
tinent would we repeat the errors of the 
past? 

In the beginning the American people took 
over the custody of some 1,900,000,000 acres 
of land. Some 40% of it was in virgin 
timber. A billion of the total acreage—over 
half of it—was suitable for crop lands, farm 
pasture or range-grazing lands. The re- 
mainder represented natural desert and 
moutain tops. That was the inventory of 
our resources, our pantry, when the United 
States went into business. 


How do we total up today? Let us check 
the timber item. Of the approximately 
800 million acres of virgin forest that fell 
to the care of the founding fathers only 
about 133,000,000 acres—some 17%—is re- 
ported to remain. About half of the original 
total acreage is in second and third growth 
forest including scattered farm woodlots. 
And how are we administering this pitiful 
remnant of our former wealth? The Forest 
Service of the Federal Government in its last 
annual report states that in 1909 the total 
stand of saw timber in the United States 
came to 2,826 billion board feet. By 1945— 
a generation and a half later—our national 
“woodpile” had been reduced to 1,601 billion 
board feet—a reduction in our inventory of 
some 44%. This does not indicate the amount 
of standing timber represented by those 
species of trees that were not considered 
valuable in 1909, but which are now in- 
cluded in the latter.total. Nor does it re- 
veal the fact that of our remaining 133 
million acres of virgin forest 96% is in the 
western states. So far as virgin timber is 
concerned the east, the south and the central 
states have practically none of it. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Earl E. Smith, former Game Protector in Wil- 
liamsport, was appointed Land Operations As- 
sistant in Division “F,”’ Oil City. 


The establishment of the hunting seasons 
and bag limits and approval of the budget 
constituted the chief order of business at 
the July meeting. A tabulation of the sea- 
sons, etc., will be found on Page 31; the 
budget as approved follows: 


BUDGET JUNE 1, 1948 TO MAY 31, 1949 
ADMINISTRATION BUREAU 


Executive Office & Acctg. 

Rivest sass eek ox sc: $ 104,750 
Propagation & Distribution 693,840 
Research & Planning Division . 146,600 
Land Titles & Records Unit . 208,220 

Ae ears pereres $1,153,410 
FIELD MANAGEMENT BUREAU 
Land Operations Division $1,067,780 
General Field Operations Di- 
es a OR <a 640,100 
Predator Control & Claims 
Rete i deacduaneesessins 218,875 
a 107,880 
Babee wk. ss .0ess $2,034,635 
PUBLIC RELATIONS BUREAU 196,945 
Total Game Commission Bud- 
1b) cletinininin ca aewOGe 62 che $3,384,990 


ALLOCATION TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Dept. of Revenue ...... $30,000 


Dept. of State 53,760 





Total Game Fund Budget .. $3,438,750 


Farm-Game Program 


Two new projects were established—one 
in Rye Twp., Perry County; the other in 
Thornbury-Westtown Twps., Chester Coun- 
ty. The status of the program as of June 
30 was: 


tS oe hace tse cae 114 
aa: one kee ae ce 4,291 
otha oe ops 4,471 
SE 0 fs ka tn cxsee es cae 392.543 


Twelve new projects and additions to 
established areas are now being processed, 
which will make a net total of 4,950 farms 
with 442,500 acres. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
Transactions of 
Commission’s Meeting 
July 1, 1948 


Fox Petitions 


The counties of Erie, Indiana, Westmore- 
land and York were closed to fox hunting 
from May 2 to June 30, inclusive. 


Duplicate Hunting Roster 


A resolution was adopted making it man- 
datory for big game hunting parties to 
maintain their camp-~rosters in duplicate, 
the information thereon to contain: 


1. Name of camp or party. 


2. Whether the party is hunting from a 
permanent or temporary camp or lo- 
cation, identifying the Township and 
County where located. 


3. The name of the Captain or Leader. 


4. The name and address of each mem- 
ber; hunting license number; date such 
person joined party; date departed; 
make and calibre of firearm; big game 
killed, if any; sex; approximate weight 
(hog dressed); total number of points 
if a deer; date killed. 


Land Purchases 





Crawford County, Vernon Twp. 100 acres 
Crawford County, Union Twp. . 140 acres 
Crawford County, Greenwood 
BW, bcc faVNESA SAN yb aese nts 266 acres 
Tioga County, Tioga Twp., (con- 
necting game lands 37) 440 acres 
Luzerne County, Ross Twp., 
(connecting game lands 206) 117 acres 
Monroe County, Tunkhannock 
Twp., (Cold Spring Rod & Gun 
EE, sUGRGis a 6s pewdo sé oo owen 460 acres 
Ng 6k Crop oanwes 668 1,523 acres 


Auditor’s Report 


The report of the Auditor General cover- 
ing the last budgetary period was laid be- 
fore the Commission with the information 
that it contained no criticisms or suggestions 
for improving the work of the department. 





Photo by John Lohmann. 
A week old buck fawn found in Pike County. 
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Roy W. Trexler, former Game Protector, York, 
was appointed Special Services Assistant, Divi- 
sion “A,” Reading. 


Public Relations 


It was decided to discontinue the special 
lecture corps now that the Special Services 
Assistants are able to absorb all the re- 
quests for educational service within their 
respective divisions. The Commission au- 
thorized that an appropriate letter of ap* 
preciation go to each of these persons. 


Club Rates for Game News 


In the past club rates, according to Com- 
mission policy, were permitted only in cases 
where clubs desired to include the maga- 
zine as a part of their membership fee. The 
Commission, recognizing that this require- 
ment would work a hardship on many organ- 
izations whose fees were too inadequate to 
meet the condition, abolished it. 


Agents Commission Fees 
Effective September 1, hunting license 
agents who solicit subscriptions to the GAME 
News shall be compensated on the following 
basis: 
Each 1 year -subscription ..15 cents 
Each 2 year subscription ..20 cents 
Each 3 year subscription ..25 cents 
Field officers are to contact all license is- 
suing agents and urge them to secure sub- 
scriptions to the GAME News. 


New Features 


The Commission decided to establish a 
new feature in Game News in which ques- 
tions and answers may be printed, including 
properly screened communications. 


Revocations 
Forty-one persons had their hunting li- 


censes revoked for one or more years for . 


flagrant violation of the Game Laws. 


Referee Hearings 


Four persons had their licenses revoked 
as a result of referee hearings which found 


them guilty of handling firearms carelessly, 


resulting in injury to themselves or other 
persons. 
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THE CRANBERRY GLADE LAKE DEDICATION 


On June 20, Cranberry Glade Lake, a 112 
acre body of water on Game Lands No. 111, 
Somerset County, was formally dedicated. 

Sportsmen’s leaders, rank-and-file hunters 
and fishermen, and many others of the out- 
door clan joined Game Commission and the 
Department of Forests and Waters officials, 
legislators, and civic leaders in celebrating 
the achievement. 

At 2:30 p.m., Joseph Critchfield, former 
Fish Commissioner, asked Reverend Kauf- 
man to give the invocation. Following the 
prayer, Mr. Critchfield introduced Senator 
Fred Hare, of Somerset, who officiated as 
Master of Ceremonies. 

Honorable Ross L. Leffler, President of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission spoke 


briefly. Honorable Robert Lamberton, Game 
Commissioner from Franklin was _intro- 
duced, as was V. M. Bearer, District For- 
ester, Ligonier, and Mr. Jay Gilford, Director 
of Field Management, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg. Those who spoke 
briefly were: Game Protector L. B. Welch, 
who has charge of Game Lands No. 111 and 
under whose direct supervision Cranberry 
Glade Lake was established: Former Game 
Commissioner John M. Phillips, Carrick, 
“dean of conservationists;” Mr. R. S. Cooper, 
Connellsville, President of the State Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs; Mr. Ed VanCleve, 
Waynesburg, President of the Southwest 
Division Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; 
and Mr. J. M. Carey, Pittsburgh, member 





Photo by R. D. Reed 
Cranberry Glade Lake is 46th in the number of lakes and ponds created or main- 
tained by the Game Commission. 


of Governor Duff’s Flood Control Commis- 
sion. 

The principal address of the occasion was 
delivered by Thomas F. Bell, Field Division 
Supervisor of Division “G”. Mr. Bell spoke 
on “Conservation and Americanism.” 

Counting those present at the dedication 
ceremonies and others, about 3,000 persons, 
sometime during the afternoon, viewed this 
beautiful spot on the Game Lands. Basket 
lunches were enjoyed by many on a picnic 
area set up adjacent to a beautifully walled 
spring near the dam. 

Boats equipped with outboard motors took 
visitors on a tour over Cranberry Glade 
Lake. From the water, the discerning eye 
more easily recognized that while the Game 
Commission caused this body of water to 
be created principally in the interest of 
wild waterfowl and game, fishing, boating, 
and general recreation possibilities of the 
lake and area could be envisioned. 

An 8 x 4 foot map of Game Lands No. 11i 
was erected near the speakers’ stand. On 
it those present saw the game lands boun- 
dary, within which were graphically shown 
the lake, game refuge, wild turkey enclosure, 
food plots, and other developments of in- 
terest. 

Cranberry Glade Lake is 46th in the 
number of lakes and ponds created or main- 
tained by the Game Commission. 

Following the formalities at the lake, 
Game Commission officials made a tour of 
Game Lands No. 111, inspecting improved 
management results on that property, aimed 
at increasing the wildlife population through 
a system of planting and cutting not hither- 
to applied, 
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PRACTICAL FIELD SHOOTING 
POSITIONS FOR THE PISTOL 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


FEW EVENINGS AGO, while I was sweeping the summer’s 

accumulation of dust, dirt, and dried leaves and cobwebs out 
of the garage, my friend Al, who thinks he’s hot stuff with a 
pistol, wheeled into my drive with a flourish and stopped his 
car with a derisive toot of the horn. “Come on, kid,” he said, 
leaning out the window, “and I'll give you another shooting 
lesson. Pistols at 30 paces, and no holds barred.” 

Now, it just happens that Al really is hot stuff with a handgun. 
He doesn’t suffer from any overdose of modesty when it comes 
to talking about his shooting, but he usually can deliver the 
goods to back it up. This time, however, I had a hunch that he 
had talked himself into something he’d regret. I made sure of 
it by saying: “OK. Be with you as soon as I get my gun. No 
holds barred it is.” . 

I hurried into the house and got my short-barreled Woodsman 
and a couple of boxes of cariridges, and as I same back past 
the garage I picked up the box of empty tin cans that I had 
been saving for just such an emergency. I put it into the back 
of the car and climbed in beside Al. 

Al drove a few miles from town to a safe spot with a good, 
steep hill for a background. We often shoot there. When he 
stopped the car I unloaded my box of “game” and carried it out 
across the vacant meadow about 30 yards to a down log and 
lined up 10 cans on it. “They’re all yours; start popping,” I said 
as I started back. 

Under our rules, each man is allowed a clip full of ammunition, 
10 shots, and the object is to see how many cans he can topple 
off the log. It’s a little like live pigeon shooting because a hit 
isn’t always a “dead bird.” Sometimes a bullet passes right through 
a can but doesn’t knock it over, and when that happens the 
man shooting has to devote another shot to it. Once in a while, 
of course, three or four hits are necessary to topple a can off 
the log. When that happens, the number of cans knocked over 
with a loading of ten cartridges isn’t very large. 

Al assumed the standard offhand, slow-fire position and started 
shooting. Can No. 1 bounced off with a hit on the lower rim. 
No. 2 teetered a little and then rolled over. No. 3 spun off cleanly. 
No. 4 was the first miss. Al had to shoot again at it, and his 
second shot was a hit, but the bullet failed to topple it off the 
log. A third shot was required before No. 4 fell over. 

The fifth can spun off at the crack of the gun, but No. 6 re- 
quired two hits to knock it over. That left one shot. Al took 
can No. 7 cleanly. 

Now, ordinarily, seven out of ten at that distance is a good 


deal better than I can shoot, and Al knew it. He walked to the 
log and set the cans up again while I got my gun and ammuni- 
tion out of the car. As I loaded up, he said derisively, “OK, 
Bud, take a lesson from Uncle Al. Try to get a couple anyway.” 

This informal evening shooting had been going on all summer, 
and Al had beat me nearly every time. Previously, we had done 
all our shooting from the offhand position. This time maybe I was 
feeling just a little mean from working in the garage when Al 
came along. Whatever the reason, when he had said, “No holds 
barred,” I had been ready to snap up the chance to wipe his eye. 

So, instead of facing a little to the left of the targets and 
holding my right arm at full length, as I would have for offhand 
shooting, I turned a shade toward the right. As I brought the 


gun around to a little left of the center of my body, I brought ; 


my left arm up, pretty well crooked, and rested the butt of the 
gun on my left palm. 

My left forefinger reached up along the front of the trigger 
guard, the other fingers closed around the back of my right hand 
and thumb came ‘to rest over the nails of the three fingers around 


. the stock. My right arm was curved; my left was in V shape, 


and the rear sight of the woodsman was about 18 inches from 
my eyes—far enough for me to see it clearly. 

Al saw what I was going to do, and his protest was loud and 
forceful. I hushed him with, “You said, ‘No holds -barred,’ Chum. 


- Remember that?” 


With the aid of a lot of luck I knocked over eight cans out 
of my ten shots. I missed one, and had to shoot another twice. 


Just as I had anticipated, Al used the same hold on his next - 


round, and also got eight. In order to beat him this time, I had 
to take nine, a score which required both luck and good shooting, 
so I shifted positions again. It brought another squawk, but I 
quieted it with the same reminder. 

This time I stood at right angles to the path of the bullet. 
I extended my left arm full length and rested the butt of the 
gun on the elbow. This required a right-angle bend of the right 


arm. Then I brought the left hand back and clasped .it firmly. 


around the right elbow. This gives a rock-solid position and by 
tipping the head back it is possible to get the eye far enough 
from the sights to define them clearly. 


I was plenty lucky." I didn’t drop a shot, and only one can 
required two hits, so I rolled nine out of ten, for a score as good 


as Al ever had shot offhand—and remember, he is a much better © 


pistol shot than I. That gave me two wins. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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States Making Great Progress 
Under Federal Aid 


Records of the Federal Aid Branch of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service show that 
509 projects were approved during the fiscal 
year 1948, calling for a total expenditure of 
$6,652,467.29, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute advised recently. This sum repre- 
sents 80 per cent of the $8,308,771.63 ap- 
portioned to program participants in 1948. 
The number of projects approved last year 
was more than 25 per cent of the total 
number approved during the first nine years 
of Federal Aid operations, and the money 
obligated was more than 50 per cent of the 
total amount obligated on P-R projects dur- 
ing the same period, 


“This splendid showing by the states ef- 
fectively dispels the previous suspicion in 
the minds of some people that the states 
would be unable to obligate large sums of 
money on sound wildlife restoration pro- 
grams,” said R. E. Rutherford, Chief of the 
Branch of Federal Aid. “With the limita- 
tions on construction of improvements -prac- 
tically removed for the fiscal year 1949, we 
expect that next year the states will be able 
to improve their 1948 fiscal-year showing on 
the obligation of available funds.” 


The Federal Aid Division is assembling 
material for the annual P-R report that soon 
will be published by the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 


Massachusetts Streamlines 
Conservation Department 


Massachusetts has joined a growing list 
of states which have divorced their admin- 
istration of fish and game from politics, ac- 
cording ta the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. The Bay State Legislature recently 
passed a bill, that becomes effective Sep- 
tember 1, setting up the Division of Fish- 
eries and Game as an independent agency 
under a five-man advisory board which will 
select the director and have charge of Di- 
vision policies. 

Law enforcement was made a separate di- 
vision and the Division of Wildlife Research 
and Management was absorbed as a bureau 
under the Division of Fisheries and Game. 











Superior Wilderness Area Saved 


The long, up-hill battle by conservationists 
to preserve the roadless area of the Superior 
National Forest in northern Minnesota at- 
tained its first tangible victory when Presi- 
dent Truman’s signature was affixed to the 
Thye-Ball Bill, S. 1090, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute said recently. The new law, 
passed by the 80th Congress, authorizes 
$500,000 for the purchase of private holdings 
within the forest area. Spearheading the 
fight for this legislation have been the 
Quetico-Superior Committee, the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, and The Wilderness 
Society. 


The job of preserving the primitive char- 
acter of this region, which contains some of 
the best canoe and camping country and 
most beautiful scenery in America, is not 
done. The new law, however, should check 
further commercial exploitation on the tract 
by private interests. Conservationists and 
veterans’ organizations of Canada and the 
United States still are working for the 
creation of an international wilderness mon- 
ument, which will include both the roadless 
area of Superior National Forest and a 
similar area in the adjoining Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. The area would be dedicated 
to the war dead of both nations. 





Here’s a rare picture! 
trick was used to get this fine p 


Photo by C. R. Studholme 


No aaeente lens, set trigger, blind or other photographic 
cture of a grouse.’ Impelled either by a consuming 


curiosity, or the even stronger mating instinct, it responded to whistled imitations 


of a lost grouse made by C. R. Ctudholme, Leader 
Studholme spent two hours with the bird one eveni 


P-R Project 25 R near Corry. Mr. 
ng. At times the bird was too close 


to the camera to photograph and it even sat on the man’s boots. Just before dark he 
twice picked the bird up in his hands, examined it and released it. 
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Venison Can't Be Disguised 


Poachers who convert illegal venison into 
“veal cutlets” and “lamb fores” and store 
the meat in deep-freeze lockers believing that 
they have destroyed all evidence of their 
crime often are jolted out of their compla- 
cency when well-trained conservation officers 
are on the job, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute stated last month. 

A single hair clinging to the meat or a bit 
of bone is all that is needed to prove that 
the meat came from a deer rather than from 
a domestic animal, according to Dr. S. C. 
Whitlock, Michigan Conservation Department 
pathologist. If the poacher is meticulous 
enough to remove every hair and bone 
fragment, he still is not safe even though 
the meat may be in the oven or frying pan 
when the warden calls. Meat that is even 
the least bit rare may be tested chemically 
to determine the species of animal from 
which it came. FBI tactics frequently are 
used by modern-day conservation officers to 
the surprise of many poachers. 





More than 10 million acres of forest land 
burned in Florida last year. ‘ 





GAME PROTECTOR’S TIPS 


Pennsylvania, like other states, is 
seeking the answer to numerous prob- 
lems in the wildlife field which require 
the serious consideration of sportsmen 
ard conservationists everywhere, as well 
as wildife administrators, if the hunt- 
ing heritage of the American people 
is to continue in its role of former 
years. While Pennsylvania’s seasonal 
‘take” of bear is regularly’ greater 
than that of any other state, our deer 
kill betters or most ‘favorably com- 
pares with that of other leading deer 
states, the wild turkey program has 
brought about a notable increase in 
these prized birds, and raccoons are 
plentiful enough to suit the most avid 
“coon hunter,” the story on some game 
species is not so heartening. Rabbits 
appear numerous at this time of year, 
but studies indicate that 75% to 80% 
of those born in the spring perish 
before the hunting season. The usual 
over-abundance of cottontails in Mis- 
souri was so much lacking last year 
the exportation of these animals was 
stopped in mid-winter. In 1947, South 
Dakota invoked drastic measures to 
protect her ringnecks from overshoot- 
ing in that pre-war hunters’ paradise. 
The ringneck, because of its sharp de- 
cline over its entire range in the 
United States, has been the subject of 
widespread research and much nation- 
wide conference time. It is no secret 
that the quail population in this and 
other states, even where “the farmers” 
friend is not hunted, loses ground 
steadily, even in the face of extensive 
restocking. These are but a few side- 
lights on wildlife management prob- 
lems seeking solution, countrywide, 
today. 
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Sefing, champion groundhog huntsman, whose catch during the 1947 
Sefing has followed the hobby for about 35 years and gets most 


of his “chucks” within a 20-mile radius of his home near Wescosville. 


Migratory Game Bird Seasons 
Announced 


Migratory waterfowl hunting regulations 
for the 1948 season designed to meet varying 
conditions in the different flyways were an- 
nounced recently by Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug. 


Under the amended regulations approved 
by President Truman Pennsylvania duck 
hunters will have about the same number of 
hunting days they had last season, but the 
season was increased from two weeks to a 
month this year for woodduck and. dove 
hunters in the Keystone State because of an 
increase in the numbers of these species. 
The season on rails, gallinules and sora was 
cut from three to two months. Seasons as 
they will apply to Pennsylvania hunters are: 


Rails, gallinules, Sora .Sept. 1—Oct. 30 
Coots, ducks, geese ....Oct. 15—Nov. 13 
Woodcocks and doves ..Oct. 9—Nov. 7 


Shooting hours for waterfowl, coots, rails 


Falcons strike their prey with closed 
talons, catching the dead or stunned victim 
in mid-air as it plummets earthward. 


and gallinules were set ahead a half hour 
over last year. These birds may now be 
hunted up to November 1 from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one hour before sunset; 
woodcock and doves from one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to sunset. Waterfowl and coot 
shooting opens at 12:00 noon the first day. 


There will be no open season on Wilson’s 
Snipe, Ross’ Geese, Snow Geese, Brant and 
Swans. Last year the season on Snow Geese 
and Brant was open but they were cut off 
the list this year because of their scarcity. 


The possession limit for ducks and wood- 
cocks is two days’ bag; for all other migra- 
tory game birds one day’s bag. Daily bag 
limits are: Ducks, 4 (but only one wood 
duck); Geese, 1; Woodcocks, 4; and Doves, 
10. 


A new regulation makes it mandatory to ~ 
plug a shotgun to 3 shots so that the plug 
cannot be removed without disassembling the 
gun. 





The praying-mantis is said to be the only 
insect that can turn his head around and 
look over his shoulders. 
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KNOW YOUR GAME LANDS — 


Prepared by the Land Operations Division 


LTHOUGH the Pennsylvania Game Com- 

mission now owns 857,596 acres of 
land scattered in 195 tracts throughout 63 
of the 67 counties in the State, few persons 
are intimately acquainted with even those 
areas in their immediate vicinity. There- 
fore, each succeeding issue of this publica- 
tion will contain articles describing in detail 
one or more individual State Game Lands 
so that you may be accurately informed as 
to the history of each tract, the efforts which 
have been made to develop it, and the plans 
for future environmental improvement. 

The State Game Lands have been pur- 
chased, maintained and developed from a 
fund, (75 cents from each resident hunting 
license sold), created by the Legislature in 
1927. In addition Federal Agencies, such as 
the C.W.A., W.P.A., N.Y.A., C.C.C., ete., and 
in recent years the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
have aided in this program. 


Despite this, few persons, outside of those 
connected with the Game Commission, real- 
ize the volume of work accomplished. This 
will be discussed from month to month and 
should go far towards supplying the infor- 
mation which all interested persons should 
have. 


Only a little more than 5 per cent of the 
State Game Lands can be classed as open 
land. This includes boundary lines, refuge 
lines, roads, trails, streams, ponds, lakes, 
etc. in addition to open fields. Therefore, 
the management of the State Game Lands 
is largely the management of forest or 
wooded land. 


Quite naturally the open lands cannot be 
overlooked, and these are utilized as food 
plots and for share-cropping purposes. Un- 
fortunately, building up the fertility of de- 
pleted fields is a long and costly process, 
but it is being accomplished through the 
application of proper land use practices. 





Tom Tit stream on State Game Lands No. 13. 


Although the Commission now owns or has 
on order 24 sets of farming equipment for 
the establishment and maintenance of food 
plots, by far the greater percentage of the 
open areas must be tilled by sharecroppers 
who use their own equipment. These men 
are frequently farmers who live in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the particular Game Land 
they crop. However, most of them first con- 
sider and work their own farms, and think 
of the Commission-owned land as an extra 
endeavor if time, weather, etc., permit. As 
a result some areas, each year, must of 





Entrance to Camp Turley, former C.C.C. camp, on State Game Lands in Elk County. 


necessity lie idle, when proper cropping 
would increase their value to wildlife. 

But the big problem is to manage forest 
or wooded land in the best interests of all of 
the citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Inasmuch as the State Game Lands were 
secured from funds supplied by the hunters 
of the State, there are many who firmly be- 
lieve that these lands should be managed 
for wildlife alone. This is a selfish view 
point and shows lack of constructive thought. 
Conservation is a large field, and its different 
phases are closely related. Often it is diffi- 
cult to see where one ends and another 
begins. But one fact is certain, and that is 
unless the overall picture is considered, 
game, fish, forestry and recreation, the in- 
dividual parts which go to make it up, can- 
not long exist separately. 

Regardless of how the lands were pur- 
chased, they are now public lands and must 
be managed in the best interests of all 
citizens of the State, but with emphasis upon 
wildlife values. Therefore, all phases must 
be studied before management plans are 
prepared. 


On the State Game Lands this means that 
forestry as well as game management prin- 
ciples must be considered. This can only 
be done by cuttings so designed as to assure 
perpetuation of the forest and at the same 
time permit proper food and cover condi- 
tions to exist for wildlife. 


Every tract presents a different problem, 
each of which depends entirely on available 
reliable labor and a market for the products 
of the land. A sample project, of this type, 
is now in operation on State Game Lands 
No. 25, Elk County, and results to date 
indicate that operations can, perhaps, be 
made self-supporting. 
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Money must be spent to cut, skid and haul wood products before they can be sold. 


The big drawback is to obtain sufficient 
funds to get properly started. Money must 
be spent to cut, skid and haul woody prod- 
ucts before they can be sold. The receipts 
are then unavailable until the next fiscal 
year. Therefore, even if cutting projects 
can be made self-supporting, no more than 
one operation can be started in any one year 
because the money available from the pres- 
ent license fee is entirely inadequate to 
properly maintain, let along develop on a 
large scale, the State Game Lands and 
Refuges. 


And, even if the money were available and 
the Commission were able to start operations 
on every tract it owns, the results would 
not be refiected in better statewide food 
and cover conditions for wildlife because 
it owns only one acre or less for each li- 
censed hunter. Therefore, the greatest bene- 
fits from such management must be as dem- 
onstration areas to show other public agen- 
cies and private owners of forest land what 
can be accomplished on their lands. When 
they begin to follew such practices, and 
only then, will the true value of such work 
result in increased numbers of all game 
species so eagerly desired by the hunters 
of the State. 


The early management of State Game 
Lands was simple; boundary and refuge lines 
were established and maintained. At some 
locations, limited amounts of road work, of 
the pick and shovel variety, were required. 
Perhaps a few seedlings were planted and 
some predator control work accomplished. 


As the problem grew, more and more types 
of work to improve food and _ cover 
conditions for wildlife were introduced. In 
that early period each man in charge of 
State Game Lands determined what should 
be done on individual tracts, with the re- 
sult that little or no uniformity was obtained. 


Experience with the problems brought 
standardization to a great degree, but the 


practices to be applied had to be varied to 
fit local conditions in each case. The prep- 
aration of management plans at this stage 
depended, to a great degree, on the local 
officer’s knowledge of the tract in question. 
Since the termination of World War II each 
area of State Game Lands is being accu- 
rately cover and soil mapped. From this 


SEPTEMBER 


information detailed management plans 
which fit into a Statewide pattern are being 
prepared, and the work outlined will be 
undertaken as soon as sufficient funds are 
available. 

As mentioned before, succeeding articles 
will stress the early history of each tract, 
the maintenance and development work ac- 
complished to date, and the plans for future 
development required. They will be concise 
and interesting as well as informative. Look 
for them and become better acquainted with 
your State Game Lands. 


By pushing their trunks up above the 
surface of the water and breathing through 
them, elephants can walk on the bottom of 
a river. 


* * * 


Most of the early spring-song of birds is 
by way of announcing their claim on certain 
nesting areas. 


* * * 


Mother bats carry their newborn with 
them during the first days of life. The young 
bat clings to their mother’s fur with claw 
and teeth as she flies about in search of 
food. 


* * * 


Only the male Katydids, crickets and 
cicadas sing. The females are silent. 


* * * 


The panda is one of the rarest of mam- 
mals, with the face of a raccoon, feet like 
a cat, and body similar to that of the bear. 







































































Wood products harvested from State Game Lands in the last fiscal year included 
3,125,457 board feet of saw timber. 
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I have been observing a sharp shin hawk 
nest. The nest is located in a hemlock tree 
about thirty feet from the ground. Five eggs 
were laid in the nest and five young birds 
hatched out. The little birds have been 
developing rapidly because their food has 
been excellent and plentiful. 


About thirty yards from the nest, in an- 
other hemlock tree, the old birds have been 
preparing their kills for the young. The 
ground under the tree is covered with the 
feathers of song and insectivorous birds 
that have been killed. The last time I 
visited the place, there was a neatly plucked 
song bird lying on one of the branches, 
indicating how easy it is for the adult bird 
to keep an abundant supply of food for 
the young. 

This species of hawk accounts for count- 
less thousands of song and _ insectivorous 
birds and for this reason should be killed 
at every opportunity—Game Protector El- 
mer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


I have never had so many complaints re- 
garding crows eating corn as I have had 
during the first part of the month. They 
were pulling corn in all sections of the. dis- 
trict ‘about as fast as the farmers could 
plant it. In fact, they pulled about a half 
field of corn that we planted on Farm 
Game Pro. 89. 


One of our quail nests with 17 eggs was 
rolled on by a cow and the eggs were all 
broken on F. G. Pro. 89. Seven pheasant 
hens with broods were observed the past 
two weeks on Farm Game Pro. 89, the 
broods numbering from a 17 high down to 
9. Rabbits are very numerous and are doing 
a lot of damage in towns where we thought 
about all of them had been trapped last 
winter. I killed 43 crows and one cooper 
hawk this month. Cooper hawks are very 
numerous here. Saw one with a young 
rabbit it had killed last Saturday. I am 
very much pleased with the way pheasants 
and rabbits are showing up on our two farm 
game projects, 89 and 88. I believe much 
of the increase is due to the protection 
offered game in the refuges and safety zones 
last fall as a good parent stock came through 
the winter. I am very much in favor of 


these “escape” zones during the hunting 
season as hunting pressure is getting denser 
every year. Also, the ringnecks we stocked 
this past spring have nested and are adding 
Protector 


to the  total—Game 
Weigel, Mercer. 


Samuel 
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On June 15, George Norris, Division “G” 
General Operations Assistant, and the writer 
made a survey about the turkey enelosure 
on Game Lands No. 111, Somerset County. 
Agitated birds, flying frantically in and out 
of a maple tree nearby, revealed the ex- 
pected—a pilot black snake at a downy 
woodpecker’s nest about 30 feet above the 
ground. Soon the snake wound its way 
earthward. When the snake was halfway 
down its head was nearly blown off by a 
well-aimed shot from Norris’ .38 revolver. 
This snake measured almost 6 feet in length. 
We removed four dead, newly-hatched birds 
from its stomach.—Special Services Asst. 
Robert D. Reed, Latrobe. 





One day this month Jim Zwald, a resident 
of Emporium, was fishing up Salt Run. Jim 
knows this stream very well and had a 
favorite hole that he wanted to fish with 
grass hoppers. The water being very clear 
he had to use extra precaution in approach- 
ing this spot. He crept up to the edge of 
the hole and tossed in the hopper. As quick 
as a fiash he had a nice strike and let the 
trout settle down a little. When he set the 
hook he knew he was holding a nice trout 
about nine inches so he started slowly to 
bring his catch toward shore while he still 
looked over the edge of the bank. All of 
a sudden his line gave a tremendous jerk and 
started to move very fast upward and 
along the edge of the stream. The next 
thing Jim knew his leader hook and fish 
were gone. However, being an experienced 
fisherman he knew that something unusual 
had happened. He jumped to his feet and 





looked over the edge of the bank in time 
to see a big fat racoon getting away with 
a brook trout, hook, line and everything. 

Another day several weeks ago Jim 
Shoup, Mont Close Jr. and I had been work- 
ing at the head of Whippoorwill refuge, 
clearing the refuge line of brush. We killed 
several rattlers on this particular day in 
this country which is well known for rat- 
tlers. In the middle of the afternoon we 
shot a Garter snake about two feet in 
length. The only reason for hkilling this 
type snake was to discover the cause of a 
huge bulge In the middle of the snake’s 
body. We wanted to discover what was 
inside of this animal so we opened it. 
Out popped a toad about seven inches long. 
It blinked its eyes, puffed itself up several 
times and hopped off looking none the worse 
for its almost fatal experience—Game Pro- 
tector Norman L. Erickson. 





On June 28 I attended a meeting of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin (Incodel) at Pocono Manor and the 
dedication service marking the official estab- 
lishment of the Delaware-Lehigh Experi- 
mental Forest. This demonstration unit is 
located approximately 6 miles southeast of 
Blakeslee in Monroe County and is the first 
unit of the Delaware Basin Research Center. 
The area, which is owned by the Common- 
wealth and administered by the Department 
of Forests and Waters, has been set aside 
for research on improved forest and water- 
shed management.—Land Operations Assist- 
ant H. D. Carroll, Forty Fort. 











Officer Timmell of Leechburg reported that 
he found a mud hen with a fish hook fast- 
ened in the corner of its mouth. The hook 
was attached to a line and pole which had 
been discarded by some fisherman. The offi- 
cer cut the hook with his pliers and freed 
the hen. The hen immediately took off and 
apparently will be wiser when it comes to 
choosing food the next time. 

Ex-Deputy Sheriff Pete Smith of Wald 
Chalk informed me that while mowing he 
destroyed a nest of pheasants and after ex- 
amining the remains of the nest found that 
the hatch was about half out. He fashioned a 
nest nearby and put the remaining eggs and 
young chicks in it. He then waited to see if 
the hen bird would return to take over. In 
due time the hen came back and hatched the 
remaining eggs. On the last report, mother 
and brood are doing nicely after such a nar- 
row escape. 

Stubby Cross and his wife of Vandergrift 
were riding along Roaring Run when they 
saw a grouse sitting along the edge of the 
road. With his camera Cross took some pic- 
tures of the bird. No sooner had he decided 
to get some close-ups when the bird flew 
into the car and next landed on the roof of 
the auto. Cross got out of the car and the 


bird flew against his leg and shuffled. Then °* 


the fowl flew into a brush to keep out of 
reach while Stubby was taking pictures. 
Grouse are the craziest birds!—Game Protec- 
tor H. E. Greenwald, Vandergrift. 


Late in May while assisting Surveyors 
Arthurs and Webster in mapping out a pro- 
posed dam site on State Game Lands No. 
179, Green County, we noticed a pair of 
phoebes darting in and out under a small 
bridge and screaming in distress. We knew 
from their actions that something was dis- 
turbing them and thought it probably was 
a snake. Looking under the bridge we 
found a five foot black snake with its head 
in the nest and a half grown phoebe in its 
mouth. We captured the snake and noticed 
a special thickness in its body about a foot 
from the head. Mr. J. E. Van Cleve who was 
with us operated on the reptile and found 
three more small birds, their bodies intact 
but dead, in the snake. This was certainly 
specific evidence of the destructiveness of the 
black snake in regard to small birds and bird 
nests and definitely impressed me of the fact 
that we must never pass up an opportunity 
to kill these snakes—-Game Protector John 
F. Blair, Waynesburg. 
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On June 13 a three point buck deer 
wondered into Rouzerville and continued to 
hang around until some men chased it into 
a garage and closed the doqr. The follow- 
ing day Deputy Crist and I went over to 
the garage and looked at the deer. It seemed 
to be healthy and very tame. We chased 
it to the mountains. The next morning, Mr. 
Shocky, who lived close by, went out to milk 
his cows. He discovered the buck sleeping 
with the cows in his barnyard. Game Pro- 
tectors Bretz, Crist, and I caught the buck 
by his feet and carried him to our waiting 
crate. This deer was in velvet and he was 
very careful of his antlers. He never bumped 
them on the crate during the trip to a wild 
section of the North Mountains where we 
turned him loose. We have never heard of 
him since and have reason to believe that 
he has gone along with wild deer of that 
section and is staying with them rather than 
hunting another barnyard. 

Our theory is that someone raised him 
from a fawn, probably on a farm where 
he was accustomed to cows being around. 
This would account for his tameness. Who- 
ever cared for him undoubtedly tired of 
his being around or became frightened that 
they would be discovered and fined. It 





might be a coincidence but two fellows were 
fined for having game penned up. The fine 
was made two weeks before this deer made 
his appearance. Stories such as this one 
spread and often become exaggerated but 
they cause people to think and use their 
consciences. Lately I have been getting more 
inquiries about permits for keeping live 
game.—Game Protector Edward W. Camp- 
bell, Chambersburg. 


Attention hunters, one bear roving Hunt- 
ingdon County! Although this section is not 
natural bear range, it appears that one 
bruin has found it to be a land of Eden. 
Last Fall we built a small corn-crib in the 
Turkey Propagation Area on the top of 
Broad Mountain. Prior to the winter months, 
Game Protector Alexander placed 32 bushels 
of corn in it. Immediately a bear began 
visiting the area, broke into the crib and in 
a short time devoured the corn. This spring 
25 wild turkey hens were placed in the crib 
for propagation purposes. Mr. Bruin again 
visited the area and in two weeks time killed 
approximately 22 hens and a wild gobbler 
which had flown in from the outside to 
mate with the hens.—General Operations 
Assistant Lester E. Sheaffer, Huntingdon. 
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I was called one evening to investigate 
the killing of 34 fancy stock geese. The 
geese were found lying scattered over a 
wide area. The only apparent sign of vio- 
lence was one small hole. Traps were set, 
and in a short time 6 young foxes paid the 
penalty.—Game Protector William A. Moyer, 
Allentown. 


I heard a story the other day from Officer 
Frantz who is doing a little work on chicken 
killing foxes. It seems the boy at the farm 
mistook a skunk in one of his traps for a 
fox and proceeded to execute the little 
striped animal with a club. Needless to say, 
the results were disastrous to both boy and 
skunk. The chicken killing did stop, how- 
ever, after aforesaid skunk and a few foxes 
were eliminated.—Rodney P. Schmid, Slip- 
pery Rock. 


During the past month we have had a bear 
visiting a number of homes in the vicinity of 
Port Allegany. The animal shows no fear 
but walks around as though he owns the 
place. 


Gladly this same bear has been accepting 
candy from tourists who live along route six. 
During one of his journeys along the route 
he raided a colony of bees, upset eight hives 
and treated himself to a fine picnic. When 
the farmer learned about the roving animal 
he took immediate measures to protect his 
bees. An electric fence was erected. The 
following evening the bear decided to put in 


another appearance. This time he became , 


tangled in the fence and it was the last we 
saw the bear near the bees. 


I am at a loss to know what the answer is 


relative to this bear’s tameness, since he’ 


makes himself quite at home wherever he 
happens to be. 


Upon another occasion, the bear wandered 


into a farmer’s pasture where a number of 
cattle were grazing. The cattle were fright- 
ened and the farmer, together with a com- 
panion, investigated the cause of the dis- 
turbance. When they found the bear wan- 
dering about the men shouted and darted 
toward it. Amid noise from the shouting, the 
bear walked slowly through the field, climbed 
a tree, eased himself into the crouch of a 
tree and went to sleep. He slept well until 
morning, then slowly walked up into the 
hills—Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, 
Port Allegany. 
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EXPLORING THE CAVERNS—from Page 6 
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is certainly that of an inner sanctum, deathly 
still and mysterious. For a few moments 
after entering a cave the vastness and 
strangeness of the new underground world 
stuns the mind. If someone speaks or 
kicks a rock, the sound comes echoing 
back from the darkness ahead. 


As you feel your way down the murky 
passages, your flashlight probing into the 
darkness, you kegin to appreciate the delicate 
beauty of the rocks and quartz and crystal 
formations. Pinks, lime-greens, opaques, 
blues and russets; here and there an irides- 
cent streak of mineral in the grey rock; 
stalactites hanging from the ceiling, a shin- 
ing drop of water clinging to each tip— 
beneath them concial stalagmites rising from 
the floor; the sparkling of micas, like tiny 
stars; now the golden flash of pyrite—such 
are the scenes revealed in your flashlight’s 
beam. 


Huge rock formations strike out at every 
angle. Natural chairs and shelves are some- 
times shaped out of the calcite by the con- 
stant drip-dripping of water. In some 
places great spires rise like organ pipes 
from the floor. Into such surroundings go 
the spelunkers, equipped with cameras, 
mapping paper and duffle. 





. Photo by Hal Harrison 
“Your flashlight probing into the darkness, 

you begin to appreciate the delicate beauty of 

the rocks and quartz and crystal formations.” 





A typical scene in a limestone cavern. 


Always of interest to spelunkers are the 
new discoveries in natural history fields un- 
covered in caves and sink-holes. Only 
recently a party of spelunkers discovered 
the bones of an elk in a Pennsylvania 
sink-hole. Unusual finds are constantly 
being made, giving cave enthusiasts the 
added pleasure of knowing that their recrea- 
tion is contributing to the advancement of 
natural science. 


Much of this cave exploration work is di- 
rected by the National Speleological Society, 
a unique organization with offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Membership is open to both 
spelunkers and speleologists. Local chapters 
of the society called Grottoes organize trips 
These include hiking 
tours for the purpose of locating new caves, 
photographing cave entrances and interiors, 


and direct activities. 


exploration parties, cave mapping, and as- 
sisting naturalists in collecting cave flora 
and fauna. 


Especially in Pennsylvania, with its many 


limestone caves, are spelunkers active. 
Speleological Society Grottoes have been 
organized in several cities, and are con- 
stantly recruiting new cave enthusiasts. With 
the wide variety of interests offered, the 
popularity of this unique sport seems as- 


sured. 


TIME FOR INVENTORY— 


(Continued from Page 9) 


This is only part of the forest story. It 
is reported that we are consuming our now 
limited supply at the rate of 54 billion board 
feet each year while our annual growth rate 
is only 35 billion. Consumption surpasses 
replacement by more than 50%. It does not 
take much paper to figure how long at this 
rate it will be before we can close out our 
timber inventory. 

Let’s look at the farm land item. The 
most recent report of the Soil Conservation 
Service estimates our present farm crop- 
lands total at approximately 460,000,000 acres. 
Erosion, largely man-made, is said to take 
away 5,400,000,000 tons of our life-supporting 
topsoil every year. It is stated that 3,000,- 
000,000 tons wash or blow away from Ameri- 
can farms every twelve months—enough to 
fill a freight train that would girdle the 
earth 18 times. Erosion by wind and flood 
is estimated to carry away some 21 times 
as much plant food from our soil as the 
total of its productive crops. The total red 
ink item representing annual soil loss in the 
United States approaches $4,000,000,000. This 
total is made up of the losses of soil, plant 
nutrients, direct loss to farmers, plus the 
cost of damages by flood and erosion to high- 
ways, raildoads, waterways and other facili- 
ties and resources. 

So the story goes. Our forests and our 
grasslands are the basis of our national 
wealth. Oil, minerals, all our other resources 
add to the total, of course, but it is by our 
forests and our grasslands that our people 
eat and live. ; 
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John M. Phillips delivering his words of appreciation for this tribute. 





« 
Part of the crowd of more than 400 persons gathered to pay tribute to John M. 
Phillips and the first purchase of State Game Lands. 





Honorable Ross L. Leffler, President of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, eutene- 
ing the acceptance speech in behalf of the Commonwealth. 


SEPTEMBER 


THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL— 


(Continued from Page 3) 


guests to participate in the unveiling of this 
tablet in honor of Mr. Phillips.” 

Following Commissioner Leffler on the 
speaker’s stand, and prior to his introduc- 
tion of the honored guest, Mr. Hall Stack- 
pole gave those assembled a good resume 
of the dynamic spirit behind Mr. Phillips’ 
crusade in behalf of conservation. Said the 
son of the former Game Commissioner Harry 
C. Stackpole: 


“Why does Mr. Phillips need an intro- 
duction? It is like introducing the favorite 
uncle at father’s picnic. You know his ac- 
complishments, you know what he has done, 
so I would like to inject a few of the things 
which I know that you people do not know— 
some of the things that Mr. Phillips wouldn’t 
tell himself, because he is to modest. 


“Back in his day the man who shot 50 
grouse or caught a thousand fish was a hero. 
He was telling me not long ago how, while 
hunting back in 1889 between Brockway 
and Ridgeway, he and his friend Mr. Hiram 
Frost came upon upon one deer track— 
imagine that! They chased that deer all day 
and camped on his trail all night. The 
next morning they got up and chased it 
all that day—almost back to Brockway in 
fact. He spent the night at his friend’s home 
and next day they chased it and finally 
caught up to it and Mr. Phillips killed it. 
He said to his friend. ‘I think I killed .the 
last deer in Pennsylvania.’ He swore to 
himself right then and there he would never 
kill another deer in Pennsylvania and that 
he would devote the rest of his life to con- 
servation. 


“With that thought in mind he started out _ 


and subsequently organized a group of trap- 
shooting clubs into what I understand was 
the forerunner of the present statewide 
sportsmen’s association. 


“When Mr. Phillips first became interested* 


in game conservation, even after the Game 
Commission was established and he, himself, 
was a Commissioner, people generally felt 
that the game was public property. They 
felt the same about the Game Commission 
limiting their shooting as you would feel 
if somebody told you that you couldn't kill 
your own chickens. That is hard to believe, 
but it is absolutely the truth. In those days 
Game Protectors were often shot at and 
quite a few were killed and wounded. It 
took courage to fight for conservation and 
wise laws those days, yet today some sports- 


men don’t even have the courage to report, 


themselves for breaking the law because of 
public opinion. 

“In the early days Mr. Phillips received 
many threatening letters from disgruntled 
people. He often would ride through all the 
districts in his horse and buggy, subject to 
taunts and threats, but would just. sit there 
and say ‘Go ahead and shoot me. I don't 
care. I am out to do a good job!’ 

“He received threatening letters from the 
Blackhand who said they would kill him; but 
he told me the most dangerous people he 
ever had to contend with were his fellow 


huntsmen. He was shot in the leg three times. 


during various hunting seasons. 


“In 1913, through the efforts of Mr. Phillips, ' 
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we had our first hunting license. When you 
stop to think that ninety-nine and nine- 
tenths per cent of the politicians were against 
paid hunting licenses you can easily figure 
what sort of crusade he must have waged in 
order to accomplish that objective. 


“You all know what led up to the buying 
of this land here, and I, frankly, give Mr. 
Phillips 99 per cent of the credit. He is 87 
years old. He was running around talking to 
people last night when I was ready to crawl 
in bed. He is still fighting a crusade. He is 
still working 24 hours a day for the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania. It is a great privilege 
to introduce our honored guest.” 


Because of his failing sight and his inabil- 
ity to read in strong sunlight, Mr. Phillips 
limited his words of appreciation to a few 
remarks and then introduced his son, John 
M. Phillips, Jr. Mr. Phillips, Jr., very ably 
delivered this speech prepared especially for 
the occasion by his father: 


“Sportsmen and friends, today you are 
honoring not only me, the Last of the Mo- 
hicans, but the rugged individualists, now in 
the Happy Hunting Ground, who through the 
last 60 years fought side by side with me for 
the conservation of our waters, our forests 
and our wildlife. I am now in my eighty- 
eighth year and this honor touches me 
deeply. 

“However, this great boulder and plaque 
on which you have put my name might be 
unveiled today and tomorrow forgotten 
unless it serves as an inspiration to my 
sportsmen friends of today to fight on in the 
great work of conservation in Pennsylvania, 
not only for the citizens of today but for the 
generations of the future. 


“The battle is never finished. The fight 
must go on. Today, thinking of the past 
struggles in which Game Commissioners were 
libeled, in which I was threatened with 
death, and employees of the Game Commis- 
sion were wounded and killed, I appeal to 
the sportsmen themselves to furnish the 
funds for the ever continuing victory. I ask 
them here to pledge themselves to fight along 
with their Game Commission to raise the 
price of their membership in the greatest 
sportsmen’s club in the world—the price of 
their hunter’s license. 

“The work for which you honor me and 
my friends today was made possible by the 
Hunter’s License Law. Nothing important 
could be done to bring Pennsylvania from a 
shot-out state to its present eminence as a 
sportsmen’s paradise until in 1913. After 18 





Mr. Hall Stackpole, son of former Game Com- 


missioner Harry C. Stackpole. 
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His Excellency, Governor James H. Duff, giving the principal address of the day. 


years of bitter controversy, we finally ob- 
tained the $1 license fee, with the help of my 
conservationist friend, the late Governor 
John K. Tenor. Today, while costs mount in 
every phase of life, that license fee remains 
at the $2 to which it was raised in 1927, with 
the help of another great conservation gov- 
ernor, the late John S. Fisher. 


“Pennsylvania’s license is one of the lowest 
in the country, covering both large and small 
game. For example, the same privileges in 
Michigan cost $7.50; in Maryland, $5.25; in 
New Jersey, $3.15. 

“When we were in the violent fight for the 
hunter’s license law, I was accused of trying 
to regiment our hunters like a European 
ruler, and of trying to tag them like dogs. I 
was charged with trying to take hunting 
away from the working man although all my 
life I had been in contact with him and it 
was for the working man that I was trying 
to bring game back to Pennsylvania, since he 
had neither the time nor the means to go far 
afield. 


“My enemies said that fewer and fewer 
men would be able to enjoy our great Penn- 
sylvania fields and forests if the license law 
passed. 

“What happened? In the shot-out, cut- 
over, burned-over water-polluted Pennsyl- 
vania of 1913, it was estimated that there 
were only 140,000 hunters. However, when 
the license law was passed in 1913, 305,000 
hunters applied for licenses. Today, we have 
more than 800,000 licensed hunters and, in- 
cluding the farmers and their help who hunt 


without licenses, there are today more than 
1,000,000 hunters in our industrial state. 


“In 1913, game was still scarce. Today, we 
are one of the greatest game states in the 
Union. The only things we lack are wild 
waterfowl and shore birds, and of these we 
kill less than almost any state, despite Penn- 
sylvania’s natural advantages, being south of 
the Great Lakes and with several major fly- 
ways, including the great Pymatuning Lake. 
With my life-long friend, the late Congress- 
man George Shiras, III, author of the mi- 
gratory bird law, I worked, beginning in 
1890, to save from destruction and bring back 
to our nation our then commercialized wild 
waterfowl. Unfortunately, we were prevented 
from bringing them back to Pennsylvania. 

“When I was a boy of 13, I found my first 
wildlife refuge, a natural one. It was the 
10,000 acres of what was then Pymatuning 
Swamp at the head waters of the Shenango 
River, practically inaccessible, where I hunted, 
often risking my life. As I grew older I 
determined to preserve it as a natural habitat 
of practically all the small wildlife native to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, which abounded 
there. For 70 years I have worked to do so. 

“In 1900, while hunting in Jackson Hole, 
south of Yellowstone Park, I noticed that 
game, when pursued, sought refuge in the 
park, I then realized that if it were not for 
the breeding ground and sanctuary of the 
parks, our worthwhile big game would have 
been exterminated in the West. I became 
convinced that the way to bring game back 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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CONSERVATION SCHOOL—from Page 5 


SEPTEMBER 





Division; Mr. Gordon Trembly, Fish Com- 
mission; Mr. Wilbur M. Cramer, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission; Larry Perez, Camp 
Instructor. 

Motion pictures were shown as follows: 
“Tarpon Fishing in Florida” and “Stocking 
Big Game in Montana”; pictures on fish and 
fishing by the Fish Commission; “Wildcat 
Hunt” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife Wonders” 
by Willard Johns, Game Commission; “Clean 
Waters” by Mr. Barrick of the Sanitary 
Water Board. 


The boys attending the camp and their 
sponsoring organizations follow: 


Bedford County 
Joseph Allen 
432 E. Penn St., Bedford, Pa. 
Bedford Rod and Gun Club 


Harrison F. Bornmann, Jr. 
R. D. 1, Bedford, Pa. 
Dunnings Cove Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Ralph M. Ferry 
R. D., Woodbury, Pa. 
Seuthern Cove Rod and Gun Club 


Robert Shaffer 
115 W. Penn St., Bedford, Pa. 
Bedford Rod and Gun Club 


Paul Wynn 
R. D. 4, Bedford, Pa. 
Friends Cove Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Blair County 
Robert Benner 
612 E. Main St., Roaring Spring, Pa. 
Shawnee Conservation Club 


Charles Dunn 
2905 1st St., Altoona, Pa. 
Altoona Wildlife Conservation Club 


David E. Hancock 
2317 9th St., Altoona, Pa. 


Blair County Game, Fish, and Forestry - 


Assn. 


E. Edward Henry 
Martinsburg, Pa. 
Martinsburg Sportsmien’s Assn. 


Bill Hunter 
R. D. 3, Tyrone, Pa. 
Bald Eagle Sportsmen’s Club 





“I don’t want to frighten you, Jim, but I 
think there’s a snake in your bed!” 





The Stone Valley Engineering Camp of Pennsylvania State College, site of the first 
Junior Conservation Camp. i 


John J. Kabella, II 

425 Montgomery St., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Hollidaysburg Consolidated Sportsmen’s 
Assn. 

Spencer Miller 

R. D. 1, Martinsburg, Pa. 

Henrietta Sportsmen’s Assn. 


John E. Pearson 
209 9th St., Altoona, Pa. 
Altoona Wildife Conservation Club 


Wayne R. Richards 
509 W. 14th St., Duncansville, Pa. 
Duncansville Wildlife Assn. 


Kent E. Ritchey 

R. D. 2, Duncansville, Pa. 
Newry Sportsmen’s Assn. 
David L. Seedenburg 

2425 Broad Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Altoona Rifle and Pistol Club 


Edwin Gochnauer 

1011 26th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Blair County Game, Fish, and Forestry 
Assn. 


Centre County 


Ronald Rider 

R. D. 1, Bellefonte—Valley View 
Hunters and Anglers—Bellefonte, Pa. 
Richard Wahl : 
708 N. Atherton St., State College, Pa. 
Nittany Mountain Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Cambria County 


Donald Austin 

Nanty Glo, Pa. 

Nanty Glo Rod and Gun Club 
Frank Bavdek, Jr. 

R. D. 2, Windber, Pa. 
Kragnet Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Richard Englehart 

322 Sugar St., Ebensburg, Pa. 
Ebensburg Sportsmen’s Club 
Donald Morris 

617 E. Sample St., Ebensburg, Pa. 
Ebensburg Sportsmen’s Club 
Walter Nemish 

Vintondale, Pa. 

Rod and Rifle Club 

Harry Koehler 

R. D. 7, Box 269D, Johnstown, Pa. 
Johnstown Sportsmen’s Assn. 
Richard Smith . 

Box 305, Dunlo, Pa. 

Dunlo Rod and Gun Club 


Francis Voytas 
250 Hayes St., Johnstown, Pa. 
St. Clair Trap and Field Club 


James J. Weise 
506 Laurel Ave., Cresson, Pa. 
Cresson Community Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Vernon Wolfhope 
Salix, Pa. 
Salix Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Fulton County 
Lee Ray 
McConnellsburg, Pa. 
Fulton County Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Huntingdon County 
John D. Feagly 
710 Seventh St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


Huntingdon County Game, Fish, and 
Forestry 


David Lutz 

1410 Mifflin St., Huntingdon, Pa. 
Huntingdon County Game, Fish, and 
Forestry 


Northeast Division 


Michael Mengak 
26 Frederick St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Northwest Division 


Jess Moore 
R. D. 2, Lowellsville, Ohio 


Southern Division 


Ronald Flory 
R. D. 4, Lebanon, Pa. 


Northeast Division 


Jack Brown 
419 Main Rd., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


CORRECTION 


Our mistake! In the note on the late 
Reinhold L. Fricke carried in.the June 
issue, it was stated that Mr. Fricke had 
mounted many of the birds on display in 
the Commission’s Museum on Ford Is- 
land in the Pymatuning Sanctuary. Ac- 
tually, all the birds in the museum were 


skinned, mounted, and painted by F. W.: 
Bauder, formerly of the J. August Beck 


Taxidermy Company. 
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| LEARN ABOUT BEAR HUNTING—from Page 8 
2 hadowy form on top of the logs. 
did not care to track bear any more. I went : / : 
- The intruder scrambled wildly. Down 
to the cabin and started the fireplace. came the logs into the room. I saw Chuck 


I opened the door into the lean-to, a small 
shack joined onto the cabin, to get more logs 
which were stacked just inside the door. As 
I reached in for the logs I heard a scuffling 
sound. 

“Some animal, a rat most likely, has 
crawled up under the leanto floor after the 
bacon hanging from the rafters,” I said. 

Leaving the door open, I carried the logs 
to fireplace. Suddenly, there was a terrific 
crash. I grabbed my flash light and gun. 
Tin cans rolled on the lean-to floor. I 
stepped in by the logs. A violent blow 


knocked the flash light from my hands. I 
just see a 


looked up. I could large 








WILLIAMSTON PLAN REVIVED 


The “Williamston Plan,” one of the 
country’s most successful farmer-sportsman- 
relationship projects which suffered some 
loss of interest during the war years, is 
being revived this season in Michigan, the 
state of its origin. Last year 31 clubs, con- 
trolling 120,000 acres, participated in the 
plan and it is expected that that number 
will be more than doubled this year. 

Under the Williamston plan the farmers of 
a neighborhood, usually about two square 
miles or more, band together and agree to 
keep their farms open to hunting, but to 
allow only a .fixed number to hunt each 
day. The hunter must park his car in the 
farmer’s yard when he gets one of the 
limited number of tickets for the day. Con- 
trol of the number of hunters and acquaint- 
ances developed in getting the tickets has 
kept trespass violations at a minimum where 
the plan has been in operation. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Fred O. Staley, who so ably described 
his last bear hunt to win second prize 
honors in our “Outdoor Story Contest”, 
tells us that he is still interested in other 
kinds of hunting and has been for years. 
Mr. Staley is married and has one son 
(who we hope will turn out to be a more 
successful bear hunter than his Dad). 
For the past seven years Fred has been 
a supervisor at the Naval Supply Depot 
in Mechanicsburg and prior to that time 
worked five years each with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, the State Banking 
Department, and the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. Like the winner 
of the contest’s first-prize honors, Mr. 
Staley has also been very interested in 
Scouting, having been an Eagle Scout 
and Scoutmaster. He is a member of the 
Penn-Harrisburg Deer Club, the Harris- 
burg Hunters and Anglers Association, 
and a former member of the Elysburg 
Rod and Gun Club. 


PRACTICAL FIELD SHOOTING—from Page 12 


standing in the cabin doorway, just as I 
pulled the trigger. 

Then a sickening thud knocked me to the 
floor. It was a bear. A bear can move very 
fast. Chuck leaped out of his way as the 
bear made a bee-line out of the open door. 

“You were right,” I said; “I cannot hit 
a bear even when he falls on me. I am no 
bear hunter.” 

Chuck laughed. “You'll learn, my boy.” 

But I did not want to learn any more. 

I did not want to go bear hunting, after 
that. 








Rabies in Foxes Studied in 
Southeast 


Intensified action to check the spread of 
rabies in foxes in the Southeast was called 
for recently by Roy Moore, regional director 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, be- 
fore a meeting of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners in 
Atlanta, the Wildlife Management Institute 
said recently. 

Moore stated that in the last four or five 
years, rabid foxes in the Southern region 
have been responsible for the loss of a 
quarter of a million dollars worth of live- 
stock, have bitten more than 100 persons, 
and have caused several human deaths. 
The seriousness of outbreaks, he reported, 
appears in proportion to the size of the fox 
population, and when an outbreak occurs, it 
continues until the foxes in the area are 
eliminated. This may take from _ several 
months to a year. 











Al tried this position for his next string, but he never had used 
it before and only got seven. I tied that, using my first position. 

Al went back to it for his fourth round and got nine, one can 
refusing to roll at the first hit. To beat that, I’d have to shoot a 
perfect score, and be plenty lucky, to boot. I took what, in my 
opinion is unquestionably the most deadly position from which 
to shoot a pistol. 

There was a little stump near the firing point, and I sat down 
and leaned against it. I pulled my knees up high, made sure 
my feet were solid and then rested my forearms against my 
thighs, holding the pistol with both hands just above the level 
of my knees. 

In this position, a man with good eyes can shoot a pistol nearly 
as well as he can a rifle with open sights. I hit every shot, but 
one can failed to roll with the first bullet, so I tied Al again. 


He shot from the sitting position for his last round—and rolled 
nine, I tied him. 

Our total score for that evening showed two wins and three 
ties for me against a man who is unquestionably a better pistol 
shot than I. On the way home I bought him a coke and told him 
the score didn’t count. He’d had his lesson. 

My purpose for recounting the adventure is this: When the 
chips are down and a man really has to hit something with 
a pistol, then there are several positions a great deal better than 
the conventional offhand. There is no reason for not becoming 
proficient with them in informal shooting. After all, I don’t know 
anybody who’d shoot at game with a rifle from the standing 
position if he could use sitting or prone. It’s just as important 
to use the steadiest possible position with a pistol if you really 
want to get the best results of which it—and you—are capable. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA MAMMAL SURVEY—from Page 7 
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Photo by Karl Maslowski 


What combination of kinds and sizes of trees are best suited to a maximum squirrel 


population? 


wild animal? What animals are increasing, 
and what animals are becoming more scarce? 
Is this increase or decrease a trend over a 
period of years or is it a local condition? 
These are questions which have always 
puzzled game managers, hunters, trappers, 
fur markets and statisticians. 


Although the past twenty years have seen 
great progress in census techniques, it is 


still true that there is no wholly satisfactory- 


method of counting our wildlife. resources 
as we do our domestic animals. The use 
of the airplane has made is possible to get 
more accurate censuses of ducks and some 
of our big game animals, but for all small 
game and non-game species it is not possible 
to get accurate counts except on very small 
areas. Yet it is important to find out whether 
or not certain animals are increasing or 
decreasing, and if possible, to discover the 
factors that are causing this shift in mammal 
population. To illustrate: you may never 
know the actual number of rabbits in your 
favorite hunting place, but if you have 
hunted the same place for several years, 
you know whether or not the number of 
rabbits is increasing or decreasing. If this 
change can be measured in some way, it is 
then possible to know not only that the 
rabbit population has changed, but how much 
it has changed. And when it is possible to 
measure the amount of change, then the 
effects of management practices can be 
measured. For this reason most of the 
methods in current use are aimed at measur- 
ing the changes in populations rather than 
at counting the actual number of individuals. 

To get some idea of the complexity of 
making a mammal survey, it must be re- 
membered that each of the objectives men- 


Pennsylvania’s mammal survey may provide the answer. 


tioned is not a single problem but is mul- 
tiplied by the number of species of mammals 
present in the state. For the purpose of this 
study, the mammals of Pennsylvania may be 
classified as follows: 


species 
big game animals ............ 3 
small game animals .......... 7 
furbearers and predators ..... 12 


non-game and small mammals 37 (approx.) 

There is a total of 59 species in these four 
groups. In addition to these, there are at 
least 7 species of domestic mammals. Each 
of these groups is economically important 
and through their complex interrelationships, 
they all, at one time or another, are impor- 


——— 


tant factors in game management. Since 
each of these groups contains some species 
that have been rather thoroughly studied, 
and each of the 59 species offers many prob- 
lems warranting further study, it was neces- 
sary to select phases of the work that were 
to receive special attention. This was done 
by selecting those groups about which the 
least is known and whose relationship to 
man and to other animals is least under- 
stood. These groups include most of the 49 
species of furbearers, predators, non-game 
and small mammals. The last group listed, 
“non-game and small mammals,” contains a 
few forms, such as porcupines, chipmunks 
and flying squirrels, that are familiar animals 
to most people who get out of doors, but it 
also includes a large number of different 
kinds of small mammals that are ordinarily 
thought of as “just mice.” These animals 
are small, and for the most part, so secretive 
in their habits that they are usually un- 
noticed and the few that are seen are usually 
doing something destructive so that they are 
all considered more or less of a nuisance, if 
not outright pests. But before dismissing 
them as unimportant, let us first see what 
is known about them. 

Of the small mammals in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania there are 37 kinds. Of ihis 
number 3 are on record as having occurred, 
at times, in sufficient numbers to be serious 
agricultural pests. Two are credited with 
being important in the control of outbreaks 
of destructive insects; three have ‘been 
known to carry diseases harmful to man, 
and at least four of them are important as 
food for predators. By their great numbers 
alone, they constitute a factor that cannot, 
be overlooked when it is desired to manage 
an area. ‘ 

To gather this information it is necessary 
to use a number of different methods and to 
draw on the knowledge of many people. 
After reviewing what was known of Penn- 
sylvania mammals through the records of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, of museums 
and libraries, ten representative areas in 
northwestern Pennsylvania were selected for 
intensive study. In each of these localities 
a series of trap lines are opérated. Some of 

(Continued on Page 30) 





A rare shot of a rarely seen animal, the weasel. 


common residents of Pennsylvania. 


Photo by Karl Maslowski 
The animals were found to be 
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THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL— 
(Continued from Page 23) 


to Pennsylvania was to establish a number of 
‘Little Yellowstone Parks,’ surrounded by 
public shooting grounds, in our State and to 
pass adequate laws to save our commer- 
cialized game. (Remember, in those days our 
game was commercialized and sold in the 
markets. Even our song and _ insectiverous 
birds were killed and their plumage sold to 
ornament women’s hats.) 


“Finally, in 1905 our game refuge law was 
passed, permitting us to establish refuges on 
state forestry land. But forestry policies in- 
terfered with game propagating policies. 

“In 1915, I said to our sportsmen, ‘When 
our game commission was first organized we 
tried without success to get the 98 per cent 
of our people who do not hunt to furnish 
the funds to purchase and propagate game 
for us to kill. We are now tenants at will on 
the people’s forestry land and trespassers on 
the farmers’. It is high time we quit the 
sponging class and furnish our own hunting 
grounds. If you will assist your commission 
to get a law passed so we can use the surplus 
from your $1 license and also increase the 
license $1 we will purchase for you your own 
hunting grounds and perpetuate hunting in 
Pennsylvania.’ 


“The law allowing us to buy land and to 
establish auxiliary refuges on lands owned 
by farmers was passed and approved by 
Governor Sproul in 1919, but we did not suc- 
ceed in getting an increase in the license fee. 

“This land on which we stand today was 
the first refuge, consisting of wild waste land, 
which we bought under the new law. 


“We kept on trying to increase the license 
fee and at last succeeded in 1927 in raising 
it to $2. The 1927 increase was earmarked 
for the purchase and maintenance of sports- 
man-owned land, of which we now have 
almost 900,000 acres, containing many wild- 
life sanctuaries or game refuges. 

“Today, costs have spiraled. Yet you pay 
only $2 for your hunter’s license which gives 
you days of enjoyment in the open, which 
may give you a deer or a bear, pheasants or 
rabbits worth many times $2. 


“By increasing your small game license fee 
and adding a big game license, as Michigan 
and other states do, thus increasing the num- 
ber of licenses issued, you would obtain more 
revenue from the Federal Government and 
give your Game Commission more funds 
with which to work. 

“Your efficient Game Commission, working 
without salary for the love of the work and 
not for pay, struggles on with a bigger job 
than ever before, establishing and maintain- 
ing game refuges and building lakes for wild 
waterfowl. It will have to curtail its serv- 
ices to the sportsmen unless the license fee 
is raised! Don’t let this curtailment happen! 
Don’t let us take a backward step! 


“I would feel that this honor you pay me 
today was more than just a gallant gesture 
to the past if in dedicating this boulder, my 
sportsmen friends re-dedicated themselves to 
continuing and broadening conservation work 
in our great state. They can only do this by 
themselves asking for a higher license fee to 
pay the price of continued progress.” 


Another to pay homage to the “grand old 
man of conservation” was Hon. David L. 
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Dr. Arthur W. Henn, front row third left, surrounded by other officers of the Alle- 


gheny County Sportsmen’s League. 


Dr. Henn served as chairman of the Memorial 


Committee and presented the plaque and boulder to the Commonwealth for the group. 


Lawrence, Mayor of Pittsburgh. In acknowl- 
edging the Master of Ceremonies’ introduc- 
tion, he said, “I came up here as the Mayor 
of Pittsburgh, and as an individual friend of 
John M. Phillips to express how keenly I 
appreciate the honor which is being bestowed 
upon a man who is looked upon as one of the 
first citizens of the City of Pittsburgh. I 
know he is that so far as conservation is con- 
cerned, and I was happy to hear Mr. Leffler 
and others say that he is the outstanding 
conservationist in this country. 

“This is a great event, and I am very 
happy, as are many, many other Pittsburgh- 
ers who are in the audience today, to come 
here to pay tribute and to take part in this 
celebration this afternoon. We only hope and 
pray, all of us, that Mr. Phillips will be left 
to us for many, many years to come, not 
only for the devotion he has given to Penn- 
sylvania and to wildlife conservation, but to 
the many friends that he has the length and 
breadth of the land.” 


Very high tribute was paid both to the 
honored guest and to His Excellency, the 
Governor, by Hon. Herbert P. Sorg, Repre- 
sentative to the General Assembly from Elk 
County who subsequently introduced the 
Chief Executive. He cited the Governor’s 
staunch support of the conservation program, 
emphasizing the fact that when the Chief 
Executive said he was going to do a thing he 
did it, and that no influence whatever could 
be exerted over him once he knew he was 
acting in the best interests of all the people 
of Pennsylvania. He pointed out that the 
Governor and Mrs. Duff had sacrificed a well 
earned vacation to drive several hundred 
miles from the seashore for the express pur- 
pose of paying tribute to John M. Phillips. 

Everyone present could well take a lesson 
from the Governor’s remarks which, as usual, 
were most appropriate and to the point. He 
said: 

“T wonder, as we meet here this beautiful 
afternoon, if we fully realize how greatly 
privileged we are to be here under these cir- 
cumstances. In my judgment we are honor- 


ing one of the great Americans of our day— 
a man who will undoubtedly go down in the 
records as one of the great Americans of 
all time in conservation. In years to come, 
when all of us are gone, this monument that 
we dedicate to him today will be visited by 
other generations. They will stand in rev- 
erence before it and receive even a fuller 
realization of the magnificent program which 
he has largely been the sponsor of. 

“Many states continuously tell you how 
wonderful they are, but one of the most re- 
markable experiences I have had as gov- 
ernor, in going to governors’ conferences and 
meeting important people from other states, 
is the enormously high regard they have for 
this magnificent domain we call Pennsyl- 
vania. I wonder if we realize we have one of 
the greatest reservoirs of natural resources in 
the country. 


“In the past we have been most wasteful 
and prodigal in the use of these resources. 
It is by reason of his appreciation of that 
waste and the heritage we have lost, that we 
owe an eternal debt of gratitude to the man 
we honor today, especially when you rec- 
ollect that only a generation ago deer were 
practically extinct in this Commonwealth. 

“Not very far from this spot in which we 
stand you can witness the prodigality with 
which we wasted our natural reseurces, be- 
cause the hemlock, the great tree of Penn- 
sylvania, and one of the most magnificent 
trees that ever grew outdoors, was cut down 
wastefully, like the warriors on the battle- 
fields, and lay ciuttering up those fields and 
rotting. 


“This man whom we honor realized what 
continuous destruction of the woods and 
streams of Pennsylvania would mean to suc- 
ceeding generations. He was not only an 
idealist; he was the kind of practical idealist 
who was not only willing to talk about what 
our obligation to the future was, but was 
determined to do something about that ob- 
ligation. 

“Those of you who are intimately ac- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Are we sportsmen systematically and un- 
knowingly destroying our rabbit hunting 
by gradually killing off or thinning out 
the lowly woodchuck? I wonder. When 
you stop to think and reflect on the past, 
conditions ten or fifteen years ago might 
give rabbit hunters plenty of food for 
thought. 

Go back in your memory a decade or two 
and recall how easy a matter it was to ride 
out through the back roads on a sunny 
afternoon and spot thirty or forty ‘chucks 
on the gentle slopes and green meadows. 
Remember? Recall, too, how it was also 
an easy matter to’ go out with your dog 
(and he didn’t have to be a first class rabbit 
dog either) and after a relatively short time, 
bag your limit of bunnies on a cool, crisp 
November day. 

But most of that has been changed. Now 
ride along the back country roads and see 
if you can spot ten of twelve chucks where 
you used to see thirty or forty in the same 
length of time over the same route. Then 
go out this fall over the same ground and 
see how many times during the season you 
can find an over-abundance of rabbits. 

Quite contrary to general belief, wild 
rabbits very seldom dig their own burrows. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE WILD 
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RABBITS OR CHUCKS? 


By Lysle Burtch 


What few they do dig are not Sufficient 
enough to enable them to withstand the 
rigors of a hard winter. Some time ago 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission made 
a thorough study_of the woodchuck-rabbit 
relationship and unearthed many interesting 
facts, literally and figuratively. Research 
field men found that the woodchuck is 
really a benefactor of the cottontail rabbit 
in many ways. But, chiefly, the chucks pro- 
vided bigger, better and warmer burrows 
than the rabbit could ever hope to dig. 
In fact, the two animals are known to share 
burrows occasionally. Too, these researchers 
found that the numerous woodchuck holes 
acted as havens when Breg’r Rabbit was 
being hard pressed by hunters and dogs. 
Thus, like Mutt and Jeff, the eastern cotton- 
tail and the woodchuck go along hand in 
hand. 


Over a period of years I have probably 
shot as many chucks as the next fellow and 
probably would have continued doing so 
if it had not been for my recognition of 
this relationship between the chucks and 
rabbits. Now, in a small way, I have tried 
to introduce this theory to fellow hunters 
but without much success. They all look at 
me and shake their heads, no doubt think- 
ing: “Poor fellow. Who ever heard of the 
woodchuck being anything but a varmint, 
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a nuisance, and a first rate live target.” 
My small voice is lost in the gale. 

Personally, I would like to see woodchuck 
shooting sharply curtailed for a period of 
three years except in a few places where 
they might be classified as a real nuisance, 
That would give wildlife managers and 
sportsmen an opportunity to see if there 
was any radical change in the rabbit popu- 
lation. I may be wrong but I think we 
might be in for a pleasant surprise. 

In the meantime if we sportsmen must 
have a live target to shoot at, why not pick 
on that black tyrant, the crow? He is a 
much harder and more elusive target to 
hit than the chuck. Anyone that can score 
a hit on a crow at 75 or a 100 yards with 
a .30-.30, .30-.06, or what have you need 
have no worries about his shooting ability. 

Let’s give bunny a break and not “bump 
off” his one and only benefactor, “Woody 
woodchuck!” Remember if you must shoot 
a chuck (because he is doubtless a much 
easier target to hit than the crow), you 
might just as well vision long ears on him 
since indiscriminate shooting of the lowly 
chuck may eventually mean a further dent 
in an already limited rabbit supply. Think 
it over! 


TURKEY— Continued from the July issue. 





Summary 

1. Management of the wild turkey on a 
statewide basis in Pennsylvania consists of 
the following: (1) Protection, (2) sanctuary 
refuges, (3) restocking, (4) habitat control, 
(5) winter feeding, (6) predator control, and 
(7) evaluation of range and wild turkey 
populations. 

2. Adequate protection for wild turkeys is 
emphasized by the fact that man is con- 
sidered the greatest controlling factor of 
wild turkey populations. 


3. Sanctuary refuges of at least 500 acres 
in size may be considered as an effective 
management tool for insuring breeding stock 
in areas that provide little natural protection 
during the hunting season. 


4. Spring stocking of 53 hens and 22 gob- 
blers produced a fall population of 143 tur- 
keys, a 90.7 percent increase. 


5. Fall liberations of young gobblers dur- 
ing the hunting season would be more eco- 
nomical. Approximately 60 percent of the 
birds are lost prior to the opening of the 
hunting season, based on the history of 11 
liberations or 85 birds. 


6. Stocking wild turkeys on occupied range 
is an effective and direct means of increas- 
ing the annual kill. © 

7. At present, habitat control on a state- 
wide basis for the benefit of wild turkeys 
is not applicable. 

8. Winter feeding of the wild turkeys can 
be successfully conducted throughout the 
State. Sportsmen should be instructed in 
the proper method as there has been con- 
siderable waste of grain. 

9. Wild turkeys utilize supplemental food 
to the greatest extent during the months of 
March and April. 

10. Predator control is a local problem 
where birds are under an intensive manage- 
ment program. 

11. There is need for a constant inventory 
of all potential and occupied wild turkey 
range in Pennsylvania. 
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Adams, James B., Box 36, Ebensburg. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
between 5 p.m. and 7 am 


Alting, John S., 225 E. Phila. Ave., Boyertown. Hunting 





OAD COMNININEE SPUN Seg ba 5 gine de maises aistele swe €0l8 4.0.08 20.00 
Bradley, Eugene J., R. D. No. 1, Sayre. Making false affi- 

OE Ol ID CIN. coe ki caees an Caneeedins ses waieetesns 10.00 
Campbell, Andrew, R. D., Eldred. Camping on State Game 

MIME: 5. c:d' gine 8s 54 Was w OSTA T aNe's PHT a bleNare lessees site 25.00 
Case, Edward A., R. D. No. 2, Montgomery. Dog chasing 

and killing a: deer ii: clone: GOGROR os... oi kic coc cece ce eess 25.00 
Chaapel, Allen L., R. D. No. 1, Cogan Station. Possessing 

ee “Qe SRN Go Besa eo eck dad oak) x ccenieeeewns 100.00 
Congdon, Lynn, R. D. No. 2, Gillett. Possessing bear less 

Sl A MN ariuias c vs ncaa ea vcandas seg ecubcspenbeanes 100.00 
Dersin, Muryl E., R. D. No. 1, Houtzdale. Dog chasing 

es SN EE SOE GUO once ce nencencschccudeueuves 10.00 
Deters, Clarence J., Tyrone. Failure to display license tag 

I: DA: Bhi. waa busiis « wks «obi sin eB bes shin 60a eds os v5 20.00 
Gable, Paul R., Kylertown. Possessing unloaded rifle not 

securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway be- 

SONY PMI, NI OES as Se ieide ae ca ecaspecece ence 25.00 
Gephart, Kenneth, 55 W. 5th St., Pottstown. Hunter dam- 

Se SOEEE SUED h.nescuee ch Pas eueagesdmesene cesses 25.00 
Hartman, Gordon L., 116 E. Irwin Ave., State College. Hunt- 

ing without a resident license ..............cccceeessccees 20.00 
Hickey, Charles F., Jr. R. D., Warren Center. Making 

false affidavit to collect bounty on fox ................... 10.00 
Hottenstein, Harvey S., 819 N. Lynn St., Bethlehem. Making 

false affidavit to collect bounty on weasel ............... 25.00 
Kephart, Dorsey A., Osceola Mills. Dog chasing deer ...... 25.00 
Lambert, William, 219 S. Spruce St., Lititz. Failure to dis- 

play license tag while hunting ...............cccceeceees 20.00 
Loucks, Arthur H., R. D. No. 1, Galeton. Possessing loaded 

rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................... 25.00 
Loucks, Raymond H., R. D. No. 1, Galteon. Possessing loaded 

rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................... 25.00 
McSherry, Jesse R., R. D. No. 1, Lock Haven. Fishing in 

eee GN PE in bn nae eva ounbaehes ns sn ben Cenen eases 25.00 
Marnell, Joseph P., 764 E. 7th St., Hazleton. Fishing from 

boat in Brady’s Lake prior to July 1 .................... 25.00 
Mengel, Kermit G., R. D. No. 1, Auburn. Killing six pro- 

tected birds (American Bittern) ..........cccccscccecccs 60.00 
Miller, William L., Boalsburg. Killing a deer in closed season 100.00 
O’Hop, George P., 1330 Spruce Ave., Avoca. Killing wood- 

Chnchs with) quibemitic TWGOHM ons oicc cece ccccecccoccccces 10.00 
Oravage, John A., 317 E. Lloyd St., Shenandoah. Fishing 

from boat in Brady’s Lake prior to July 1 .............. 25.00 
Palmer, Harry E., R. D. No. 1, Canton. Killing a Canada 

Oe ak ME URE ie v5 orev ns 004 oehe hs 0c caddanmues canes 10.00 
Patterson, Clair M., R. D. No. 1, Felton. Making false affi- 

davit to collect bounty on weasel ..................00e005 10.00 
Prizer, William M., Jr., White Horse Rd., Paoli. Raising 

furbearing animals (mink) for commercial purpose with- 

UD OI Shr 5 nse ch nik ns pans eoddanccduscevadees thes 25.00 
Robinson, George E., Warriors Mark. Failure to display 

Sennen Glet OE <5 5 vs odd ddwcdvencdcaguies ts pane 20.00 
Ross, Gordon M., 825 George St., Pen Argyl. Training dog 

Oe A II a ort rs $A snd Oh WARS aad dae wade eh coe 10.00 
Rowley, Thomas D., R. D. No. 1, Olanta. Dog chasing small 

BEING 1’ GOse WURMONE ie heirs ss cx cde ve wk Stee btateesa 10.00 
Quick, Thomas B., Milesburg. Killing groundhog on Sunday 25.00 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


Cases Settled During the Month of June, 1948 


29 
Schwenk, Walter A., R. D. No. 1, Auburn. Killing six pro- 
tected birds (American Bittern) .........0..cecsccsesees 60.00 
Shedlock, Steve M., Ginter. Dog chasing deer ............ 25.00 
Schmoyer, Donald W., 121 Marion St., Boyertown. Shooting 
across highway while hunting game ..................... 25.00 
Sowden, William, 422 Minooka Ave., Moosic. Hunting game 
between hours of 5 p.m. and 7 a.m. ..............0.00000s 10.00 
Romanczuk, Leonard M., 130 Church St., Dupont. Possessing 
PNET DEE Th CERN NN SS he cee oe ici cc cinees's 10.00 
Wharburton, Ralph L., Elkland. Making false affidavit to 
CE He a in 6d hs occ enn bess cya wets bebends 10.00 
Williams, Leland S., Austin. Possessing deer for sale .... 100.00 
Wilson, Alvin K., Boalsburg. Possessing parts of deer 
ee era adveccade aan dweee 100.00 
Wolfe, Knoxdale. Making false affidavit to collect bounty 
GARE URUK eacicii Win deiah  hn s SE aS» ocean sawed as 10.00 
Alvarez, Theodosis, Mercersburg. Making false statement 
Sp I a si i ea enc hae Se 20.00 
Auker, John L., R. D. No. 1, Thompsontown. Dog chasing 
SN SR I oe ict oi vo ci akan Wenesundecnentad 10.00 
Corbin, James M., Robertsdale. Fishing in State Game 
PUD S Padi ch ac Sumner naa s casatseaunancedccben phwaane 25.00 
Cox, James, Queen. Hunting woodchucks on Sunday .... 25.00 
Houck, Wayne C., R. D. No. 2, Greencastle. Possessing a 
ViNGROCUGE ene CRIED, Foon occ ccdccncccaccswcccevece 10.00 
Leach, Samuel B., R. D. No. 3, Lewistown. Setting one 
pepnaieted): tr. Tn NN DEI bak obo std can doic cesses dasees 10.00 
Mallow, Ervin H., R. D. No. 1, Clearville. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................+. 25.00 
Nelson, Orie B., R. D. No. 1, Clearville. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle standing on highway .................... 10.00 
Pannebaker, Ralph F., R. D. No. 1, Thompsontown. Dog 
Se I Br a iw 60 oo os Raveaseceicccséads. 10.00 
Stake, John F., Saltillo. Fishing in State Game Refuge .. 25.00 
Sparks, Vernon J., Bedford. Making false affidavit to col- 
Boek ere Rn GI PI 6 0 oc ost ccd cen ncecscacccccccecs 20.00 
Touloumes, Harry, 714 N. 3rd St., York. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................... 25.00 
Early, Robert J.. Karns City. Dog chasing game (rabbit) 
ie a SEIS ee OP rer ey ere re 10.00 
Devore, James E., R. D. No. 1, Petrolia. Dog chasing and 
killing small game (rabbit) in close season ............ 15.00 
Kamerer, William A., R. D. No. 1, Karns City. Dog chasing 
eomemn COREE) TE UE III noc cece cncccccccccccacess 10.00 
Rice, James H., Albion. Making false statement to secure 
IE: BE ii cs itn are heb ees, HL ne ona Ae a Lada 20.00 
Straley, Robert E., R. D. 2, Wampum. Making false affidavit 
i OR I oi dks erase Se cir RS ents itis ha vid Abts e cttdwue 10.00 
Youngs, Donald R., R. D. No. 2, North East. Making false 
ath: 0b Ce ON Fa Bia cade eke ck ie BLS 10.00 
NON-RESIDENT 
Barrett, Erwin D., Ceres, N. Y. Possessing rifle in car stand- 
ing along highway between 6 p.m. and 8 am. ............ $ 10.00 
Brinkman, Henry, R. D. No. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. Hunting 
without non-resident license and attempting to kill deer 
ri I NE inns Sa Koen dae oe hie baa 5s Goede ss 150.00 
Mudge, Leland M., R. D. No. 1, Binghamton, N. Y. Hunting 
without non-resident license and hunting deer in close 
NN Ns ithe Pies 5 a 5 oa OF ee CE Es CN S's ow ad ee’ 150.00 
Williams, Ervin H., R. D. No. 2, Callicoon, N. Y. Attempting 
to defraud the Commonwealth through the collection of 
en ee Tre nr rs pe Sees ea Pee 25.00 
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1948 Pennsylvania Open Seasons 
For Migratory Game Birds under Federal and State Regulations 


1948 


Daily Open Season 
Limits (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except 
sora) combined kinds ........ 15 Sept. 1—Oct. 30 
Be ST a Pee 20 Sept. 1—Oct. 30 
SEE? RS pak Pew e dwt cc pcb wbusds ce 15 Oct. 15—Nov. 13 
Wild Ducks, except American 


and Red-breasted Mergansers 


(See Exceptions)* ..:......... 4* 
American and Red-breasted Mer- } é 
oe ae ee ere ee 25 | Oct. 15—Nov. 13 
ee SPEC Tool Pee 1* 
NN ko aie 5 kw edin s xah 000 4 Oct. 9—Nov. 7 
Se Fro Pee oe 10 Oct. 9—Nev. 7 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one 
(1) Wood Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose. 
but may in addition include 3 Blue Geese. Possession Limit (after first day): 
Ducks, two days’ bag, but only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limjt after first 
day on Ameri¢an and Redbreasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8. Geese, and other 
migratory game birds, daily bag only. Rails, Gallinules and Coots, combined, 15. 
Possession 90 days after close of season where taken. 

No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese, Snow Geese, Brant, 
and Swans. 

Shooting Hours (E.S.T.)—From beginning of respective open seasons to October 
30 inclusive: Woodcock and doves, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; 
waterfowl, coots, rails and gallinules, from one-half hour before sunrise to one 
hour before, sunset, except that the hour for commencement of season for water- 
fowl and coots on first day is 12 o’clock noon; November 1, 9 a.m. to one hour before 
sunset for waterfowl, 5 p.m. for woodcock and doves. November 2 to end of re- 
spective seasons, 7 a.m. to one hour before sunset for waterfowl, 5 p.m. for woodcock 
and doves. Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters 
of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the 
Delaware State Line (Not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats 
or blinds at least 100 yards from shore, or the shoreline of any penninsula or island 
within said lake or river, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to one hour 
before sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on Novem- 
ber 1, when shooting before 9 a.m. is unlawful. ; 


Migratory Bird Hunting Methods 

Permitted: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including 
hand-operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must 
be plugged to 3 shots so that plug cannot be removed without disassembling the gun; 
bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than 
sink box; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead watedfowl may be picked up 
by means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 

Prohibited: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 
3-shell capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose 
decoys; automobile; aircraft, sinkbox (battery); power boat, sailboat, or any device 
towed by power boat or sailboat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, 
wheat, oats, or other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby 
migratory game birds are attracted or lured; and taking of waterfowl by use of 
cattle, horses or mules. No motor-driven land, water or air conveyance or sailboat 
may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots. 











Coming Events 


The Annual Conventions of the American 
Fisheries Society and the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners will be held at Atlantic City, 
the former on September 13 and 14 a joint 
meeting on the 15th, and the following two 
days for the International Association. 


The National Association of Conservation 
Education and Publicity will hold its An- 
nual Conference at the Ohio Conservation 
Department’s Training School at Leesville 
Lake, September 16 through 19. 





The American Ornithologists’ Union will 
hold its Sixty-sixth Stated Meeting in 
Omaha, Nebraska, October 11 through 15. 
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MAMMAL SURVEY— 
(Continued from Page 26) 
these are long lines of assorted kinds of 





traps by which we find out what mammals 
are present. Then for certain of the small 
mammals, mouse traps are set in uniform 
lines or in quadrants of known size accord- 
ing to standard procedures for measuring 
the number of mammals present. This is 
especially important for three of our native 
mammals, the meadow mouse, the deer 
mouse and the short-tailed shrew, which 
normally occur in such abundance that any 
increase or decrease in their numbers has an 
effect upon all of the predators in the area, 
Each of these may, at times, occur in num- 
bers of several hundred to the acre, and at 
other times, in numbers of less than one to 
the acre. 


To obtain the information on the numbers 
of game and furbearers and predators in a 
locality, we check our own observations of 
tracks and sign against the opinion of hunt- 
ers, trappers and landowners in that local- 
ity, and the bounty records and big game 
tags turned in from that county. By check- 
ing these various sources of information 
against each other, we are able to find out 
whether a particular species is common in 
the area, and whether it is increasing or 
decreasing in numbers. Where there is evi- 
dence of a rapid change, we try to deter- 
mine whether or not this is a reflection of 
some local condition or whether it is a 
change characteristic of that animal over a 
large area. ; 


Of the mammals trapped, a representative 
series are skinned and made up as study 
specimens and the skeletal material is kept. 
Since most of the animdls collected are in« 
fested with an assortment of fleas, ticks, lice 
and mites, these ectoparasites are preserved 
for future study in view of the increasing 
importance of insect and tick borne dis- 
eases, both of man and game animals. All 
of these specimens are deposited in the Di- 
vision of Mammals, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where they serve as permanent 
records of the animals, their distribution, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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“You want to come in for a minute, Al?” - 
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THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL— 
(Continued from Page 27) 


quainted with him now, and those of you 
who are not should know, that the reason he 
has been able to do the things he has been 
able to do in one lifetime is because of his 
unselfish interest in other people; it is also 
because he knows that if we in America are 
going to breed the kind of men and women 
who made this country what it is, we must 
give them the privilege of the outdoors that 
made our mothers and fathers the kind of 
men and women they have been. 


“Right above us in this valley, not over a 
mile from this marker, is one of the great 
conservation water dams in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Phillips has been interested as much in 
conservation of water as he has been in 
game, because he appreciates, as you appre- 
ciate, that the average man of Pennsylvania 
who has a jitney and a $5 bill is entitled to a 
vacation just as fine as his rich brother—a 
vacation where there are woods, fishing and 
hunting and other things which make up the 
great outdoor life of Pennsylvania. 


“The supreme gift of our great friend to us 
and future generations is this—that more 
keenly than anyone else of our generation he 
has analyzed and realized, and projected into 
the future the necessity for the things that 
made us what we are. 

“I think that we have in Pennsylvania a 
Game Commission and a Fish Commission 
which, so far as I am concerned, is entirely 
removed from politics. Our men who have 
caught up the spirit of the Last of the Mohi- 
cans, and the other great men who have 
been associated with him, know that we are 
now embarked upon a program of conserva- 
tion and restoration that will continue to en- 
large the tremendous blessings that we hold 
here in our natural resources. Not two 
months ago in Harrisburg I happened to be 
at a luncheon for some of the notables in the 
moving picture industry and the man who 
sat next to me was Leo Carillo, the bad man 
of the movies. I was very surprised, in the 
course of the conversation, to find that my 
friend Governor Warren of California had 
appointed Mr. Carillo the head of the Forest 
Service in that State. He did not spend the 
hour that I spent with him at lunch, and the 
two hours more when he came up to the 
Capitol later in the afternoon, talking about 
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“Well, the next two days we go downhill!” 
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Skunks 
Minks and Otters 
Muskrats (By traps only)* 
Beavers (Traps only, 22 counties closed)* 
Opossums 


Forest, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, 


Venango, Warren, 


dams. 


destroying game and injuring dogs. 


closed. 





Official 1948 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 

Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours to 


set traps). 
UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Ruffed Bana oS er ah.cd ea 28s Wk os MDM oaN bes ede RAKED B egees A. . eee, A scee UM 8B 
RR I FS aid Wi tay 6.ka's :0.0 0004 4 ER 0 00s CER eden 
ene eee ee OR ee Fe ee a See g s:: Nov. 1.... Nov. 13 
Wild Turkeys (See 24 counties closed; also 12 

counties with restricted seasons)* .............. 1 ...... 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .................. 2 wsseee 8 - Nov. 1 .... Nov. 27* 
Bs SUI, ik. 0 63 6 80's < 4 0'n x dps Cbd ekaa ccc escs - cakass 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 
Squirrels, R Vic diebaieibadn Wh. 60's duln Sk ewe cae ehoel Unlimited .. Nov. 1.... Sept. 30, 1949 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ...............ccccceeces  Saieeae . Dec. 20.... Jan. 1, 1949 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... 5 
I, Wt I on os a3 s ok sine ba nse 0.0 0 sos ot Cetra cepa 30.. Nov. 1.... Feb. 1, 1949 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ...................0.5- 5 Unlimited 1948: Nov. 1 Nov. 27 

(Season previously fixed ends Sept. 30, 1948) 1949: July 1 .... Sept. 30 
COONEY, G55 soap ee aveNt es cds cin tes oad vdeutive oanse Unprotected from Nov. 1 to Sept. 30, 1949 
Bears, over one year old by individual ........... L ccsuue 1 Nov. 15 Nov. 20 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 i : ay 29 ‘ 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1...... 1 Nov. 29 Dec. 11 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more... 6...... 6 Fs, ea pag i 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and EIk. 
WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. 
For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


FURBEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 


.. Unlimited Nov. 1 .... Feb. 1, 1949 
.. Unlimited Dec. 1.... Jan. 1, 1949 
.. Unlimited 

Feb. 15 Mar. 1, 1949 


ee ee 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Bradford, Commen. Clarion, Columbia, Cumberland, Fayette 

ontour, 
Schuylkill, that part of Somerset lying north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland, Wyoming and York. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union, November 1—November 13 only. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 9 a. m. on opening date, and ends at noon on closing 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 


Beavers, Counties Closed—Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clarion, Crawford, 
Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Potter, Somerset, 

Washington and Westmoreland. 

Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps 
only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly 
tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. on any later opening trapping date. 
for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on the last 
night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 
tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to avoid 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1949, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 1, 1948) 


On November 1 no 


(See separate 


Northampton, Northumberland, Pike, 


No trapping at Commission-posted 


Tags must be kept above ice 
Pelts must be tagged 


The season on the last date indicated 
Traps must be tagged. Metal name 


all other counties 








the greatness of California. He emphasized 
what we in Pennsylvania had failed to do— 
the magnificent domain that we have, and 
the fact that of the 29,000,000 acres that make 
up Pennsylvania, 15,000,000 acres, or more 
than half, are not usable for anything except 
making Pennsylvania the grandest out-of- 
door place there is anywhere in the Union. 
To do this we need your help and support. 
We want you to tell the members of the 
General Assembly about your interest in see- 
ing this program carried forward. 

“Let me tell you about Mr. Phillips. When 
he makes up his mind there is something 
that ought to be done for you, the People of 
Pennsylvania, he doesn’t write you a letter 
and give you a call on the telephone; he 
writes you so often and calls you so often, 
that it is easier to do it than to explain why 
you can’t or why you are not going to. That 
is the spirit that has made him what he is— 
that is the spirit that entitles him to the erec- 


tion of this monument, and that is the spirit, 
with your help, that will give you a bigger 
and better and greater Pennsylvania so that 
every citizen, however poor, can come here 
to the outdoors and realize that this is his as 
well as your grand Commonwealth. 

“It has been a very great pleasure and a 
very great honor to have been here on this 
wonderful occasion.” 

Other prominent guests attending the cere- 
mony included Game Commissioners Robert 
Lamberton, Franklin; G. I. Phillips of Alex- 
andria; Harold Moltz, Williamsport; John C. 
Herman, Dauphin; Seth Gordon, Executive 
Director of the Commission, who terminated 
35 years of conservation endeavors on that 
day; W. Gard Conklin, Director of the Ad- 
ministration Bureau of the Commission, who 
handled the details incident to the purchase 
of the State Game Lands; members of the 
General Assembly, and officials of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
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By STANLEY ORR 









































13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
. Newlywed 
34. 
36. 
37. 
. Clearing in a forest 
39. 
. Yale 
41. 
. Greek letter 
45. 
47. 
. Repeated 
51. 
52. 
. Girl’s name (plural) 


Across 


. Predatory birds 

6. Ill or bad (prefix) 

. Leguminous vegetable 
12. 


Bird with valuable plum- 
age 

Silkworm 

Fishing pole 

Theater lobby 

Ideas 

Thou (Latin) 

Poses 

Summer (French) 
Revolutionary author 
Public vehicle 

Eat 

Seed container 
Great Lake 

Eagle claw 


Great western state 
Peanut (dialect) 
Young ladies 
Memory 


Makes mistakes 


Pertaining to 
Observe 


Symbol for manganese 
Deer meat 





56. 
ST: 
58. 
. Gamin 


Exist 


Swedish nickname 


Egg shaped 


60. Foot (suffix) 


61. 


Raves 





he 
- © 
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Down 


. Tested the weight of 

. South American rodent 
. Distorted 

. Retain 


Hone 


. Refer to 


About 


: Metric liquid measure 
. Interdictors 

. Age 

. Paid notices 

. That is (abbr.) 

. Soap 

. Amused 

. General’s assistant 

. Malt beverage 

. Large predatory bird 
. Wash away 

. The (Spanish plural) 
. Large snake 

. Monster + 

. Mob violence 

. Gleam 

. Gathered what was left 
. Join 

. Match again 

. Feels 

. Author of fables 

. Male voice 

. Note of the scale 

. Female operatic star 
. Tun 

. Period of time 

. Scold unceasingly 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLE 
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MAMMAL SURVEY— 


(Continued from Page 30) 


size, appearance and structure. Thus this 
information is at all times accessible to any. 
one who needs it. 


During the winter months our principal 
concern is in getting information on. fur- 
bearers since at that time of the year it is 
possible by visiting trappers and furbuyers 
to examine large numbers of animals, and 
in talking with trappers, many of whom have 
trapped the same locality for several years, 
it is possible to get much information about 
the changes in numbers of not only the fur- 
bearers, but of the game animals in those 
territories as well. Animals are examined 
and ticks, lice and fur mites are collected. 
Speeial note is made of those that have 
obviously damaged the fur such as one 
of the lice that occurs on mink and may 
cause the pelt to be valueless. In this phase 
of the work, the occurrence of mange in 
skunks and fox is recorded. This informa- 
tion is particulary significant since experi- 
ence in other parts of the country shows 
a correlation between the frequent occur- 
rence of mange and an unusually high pop- 
ulation of the effected species. Stomachs 
of the predatory animals are examined in 
an effort to get more information on the 
controversial subject of their food habits. 


Through these many and varied procedures 
of the Mammal Survey information of cur- 
rent and of permanent significance is com- 
piled. The number and kinds of animals 
in a particular place at a particular time, 
or the explanation of the scarcity of cer- 
tain animals at a particular time and place 
is of current significance. Of permanent 
significance, although more difficult to eval. 
uate immediately, is the collection of life 
history data and the specimens of mammals 
and their parasites filed and available for 
future reference by others who are inter- 
ested in problems dealing with mammals. 

The work in the northwest section of the 
state will be completed this fall, and that in 
the southwest will be finished during the 
summer of 1949. The results of these proj- 
ects will be correlated with others to be done 
in the central and eastern sections. When 
the state-wide survey is completed Pennsyl- 
vania will have an informative and useful 
inventory of the mammals within its borders 
and be better enabled to manage and control 
this important natural resource. 


Woodcock Populations Show 
Increase 


The status of the woodcock—one of the 
east coast’s most highly prized game birds— 
at the start of the 1948 breeding season in 
the northeastern states was apparently the 
most favorable in several years, Albert M. 
Day, Director of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice announced recently. : 

From Maine, Howard L. Mendall, leader 
of the Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at Orono, reports that a check made 
by cooperating observers in the heart of the 
woodcock nesting areas showed the number 
of occupied singing grounds this year t 
be more than 20 percent higher than last 


year. 
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